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Improving the Position 


of the Local Jobber 


By Saunders Norvell 





Editor’s Note.—During the last few weeks HaRp- 
WARE AGE has received a number of interesting let- 
ters from hardware jobbers in which questions were 
raised regarding points brought out in Mr. Nor- 
vell’s last article which appeared in our issue of 
July 27. As the result of this we have requested 
Mr. Norvell to answer some of these questions. The 
following article has been written in accordance 
with our request and we herewith commend it to our 
readers. Although it discusses the problems of the 
jobber, it should also prove particularly interesting 
to the retailer. Whatever affects the jobber affects 
the retailer either directly or indirectly, and the re- 
tailer may incidentally gain considerable valuable 
information from a study of the methods used by 
the jobbers in conducting their respective businesses. 











HE editor of HARDWARE AGE has 
ih requested me to write an article 

answering some of the questions 
that have been asked in letters that 
have been received by him and by the 
writer as a result of my last article. 
In that article I expressed the belief 
that the local jobber in hardware, and 
in other lines, had grown very much 
stronger in the past few years—that 
the local jobber is serving his territory 
better than ever before. I further- 
more stated, that at the present time, 
he is confronted with opportunities 
which, if grasped, will place him in a 
commanding, not to say dominant, po- 
sition in the distribution of goods in 
his territory. 

Most of the letters received have 
asked just what the local jobber should 
do in order to strengthen his position. 
They have asked in what direction his 
weakness lies and what should be done 
to correct his shortcomings. A num- 
ber of important local jobbers have 
called on the writer, and they all seem 
to be intensely interested in their prob- 
lem as distributors in their local field. 


This article will closely follow the talks 
with these jobbers. 

The management of a jobbing busi- 
ness, be it large or small, falls under 
four heads, and every jobbing business 
should have a first-class man at the 
head of each of these divisions. If 
each of these four men is well trained 
in his particular line, and if they will 
co-ordinate and co-operate with each 
other, there is an ideal situation to 
start with and the rest is comparatively 
easy. 


Dead Timber in Every Business 


Most of the trouble in every business 
is to be found at the top. Almost 
every business is compelled to carry a 
certain amount of dead timber. Some- 
times the dead timber becomes so heavy 
that it breaks the back of the live tim- 
ber in the business. Then everything 
goes to smash, there is a reorganiza- 
tion and the business takes a fresh 
start. 

There are two dangerous elements 
to be found in every business—the very 
old men who are behind the times, who 
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are too slow, conservative and inactive 
—and the very young men who lack 
experience. The members of the sec- 
ond class often suffer from a case of 
inflated cranium, and are inclined to fill 
up the business with their personal 
friends and schoolmates and drive out 
of it the practical men—the seasoned 
veterans who see no hope for them 
under such management, As someone 
has well said—the old think without 
acting while the young act without 
thinking. 

The four divisions of a jobbing busi- 
ness are: (1) Finance, (2) Buying, (3) 
House Management (4) Sales Man- 
agement. 


The Finance Division 


Under the financial head of a busi- 
ness should be grouped: The treasury, 
banking, credits, accounting, insurance, 
statistics of the business. 

Naturally the financier of the busi- 
ness should be a man familiar with 
banking, and he should also be a prac- 
tical and up-to-date accountant. Later 
in this article I will take up each of 
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these heads and outline how they should 
work together in building up and de- 
veloping the business. These heads 
should have their duties very clearly 
defined in order to prevent duplication 
and confusion, and it goes almost with- 
out saying that they should work to- 
gether in perfect harmonv as one man. 


The Buying Division 


At the head of this division there 
should be a man possessed of real mer- 
chandising sense. Simply to buy goods 
cheaply to get the extra 5 per cent 
is a very small part of the duty of a 
good buyer. The writer has always 
held that the actual cost of goods is 
not the important thing. It is of far 
more importance to buy goods that will 
sell—to buy in the right quantities and 
te. avoid buying “stickers.” More busi- 
nesses suffer frem the buying of the 
wrong kinds or the wrong quantities 
of goods, or from getting into lines for 
which the business is not adapted, than 
ever suffer because their buyer does not 
buy cheaply enough. 

All inventories should be under the 
direction of the buyer. He should be 
responsible for overstock, for goods left 
on hand at the end of the season and 
for purchasing the wrong kind of goods. 
If the buyer is directly held responsible 
for the inventory, it will be to his in- 
terest to consult with the sales man- 
ager before making his 
purchases, and also to 
prod the sales manager 
in eliminating slow 
movers or seasonable 
goods as the end of the 
season approaches. In 
almost every house 
there is a battle on be- 
tween the buyer and 
the sales manager, each 
one attempting to pass 
the the buck to the other. In my 
opinion, it is the job of the buyer 
to watch his stock closely and to con- 
stantly keep prodding the sales organi- 
zation to move the goods. This prod- 
ding is a good thing for the sales man- 
ager and for the salesmen, 


Eliminate Dead Stocks 


Many managers do not seem to real- 
ize that a business resembles a human 
being. Unless a good deal of thought 
is given to the elimination of dead 
matter, there will soon be trouble. 
Every business in order to be healthy 
must have a regular system of elim- 
ination—of moving off dead stock. This 
must become a monthly and daily busi- 
ness habit. This habit should work all 
of the time and should not be taken 
up once a year, immediately after in- 
ventory, with much mutual recrimina- 
tion. In every large business some 
buyers trim their stocks at the end of 
the season. They may be short a few 
goods. Other buyers attempt to fill 
every order until snow flies, and they 
are usually caught with a surplus ac- 
cumulation of articles such as screen 
doors, refrigerators and ice cream 
freezers to be carried over into the 
next year. 


trouble. 


sembles a human being. 
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Let me make a very valuable recom- 
mendation here — under every buyer 
there should be one man who reports 
to the buying department, whose duty 
it is to constantly travel through all of 
the stock departments, studying stock, 
taking inventories, keeping track of the 
movement of seasonable goods, and, I 
wish to repeat, reporting directly to 
the buying department. Such a man 
does not have to be high priced. It is 
only necessary for him to know what 
the movement of goods should be, but 
he should be very alert. He should 
study the seasons and be sure that 
there are plenty of tire bolts in a dry 
season and plenty of skates in the cold- 
est winter ever known. A good man on 
a job like this would constantly prod the 
buying department. 


The House Manager 


The house manager is in charge of 
employing the stock clerks, the check- 
ers, the packers, the porters and every- 
body in the house except the account- 
ants, statisticians, etc. It is the duty 
of this man to see to the prompt and 
complete filling of orders. If goods are 
short it is his duty to find out the cause. 
He is the service man of the house. He 
provides for the storage of goods. He is 
in charge of warehouses, and, natural- 
ly, he will also watch seasonable goods 
and warn the buying and the sales de- 
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up in finance. Most of the trouble in 
jobbing houses undoubtedly comes from 
a lack of a clean cut division of work. 

The fourth man, and the one I have - 
put last, not because he is the last in 
importance, is the man in charge of 
sales. I have always believed and 
preached that the sales end is the most 
important part of any business. In- 
telligent selling will often counteract 
poor buying. As the volume of sales 
goes up the percentage of the cost of 
doing business comes down.  Never- 
theless, if a business is to measure up 
to its greatest opportunities, the sales 
manager must not be self-opinionated. 
He must listen to the financier and to 
the buyer. He must also listen to the 
house manager. He must be a fair and 
reasonable man. 

If you can form an organization 
where you have four good men doing 
the work as outlined above you have 
the basis of the very best and highest 
form of organization in the jobbing 
business, but as Solomon wrote: “Van- 
ity, vanity, all is vanity.” The great 
obstacles that stand in the way of all 
efficiency and all organization are van- 
ity and jealousy. In times of danger 
and adversity men will often draw to- 
gether and work together, and, for the 
time being, forget their vanities and 
their jealousies, but when a business 
becomes prosperous, then look out. 

Many more difficulties 





“Many managers do not seem to realize that a business re- 
4 Unless a great deal of thought is 
given to the elimination of dead matter there will soon be 
Every business in order to be healthy must have a 
regular system of elimination—of moving off dead stock. This 
must become a monthly and daily business habit. 
should work all of the time and should not be taken up once a : 


This habit 


arise in years of pros- 
perity than in those of 
adversity. As a mat- 
ter-of fact, the writer 
believes that the best 
work done in almost 
any organization is in 
years of adversity— 
such as we experienced 








: year, immediately after inventory.” 


partment when goods are short or when 
there are too many. This man should 
have no authority and no direct re- 
sponsibility or connection with the 
banking, accounting or selling. It is his 
duty to see that house expenses are kept 
down to a reasonable minimum; to pre- 
serve discipline in the house; to watch 
and guard the stock; to be in charge of 
the physical condition of the employees; 
to study the employees with the object 
of seeking unusual ability, and to give 
the other three directors of the busi- 
ness the benefit of his information about 
valuable human material under his di- 
rection in the house. 

This position of house manager is 
an exceedingly responsible one and some 
men have a peculiar gift for its duties. 
A house manager preferably should 
not have a desk. He should be every- 
where throughout the house. He should 
have in mind what Benjamin Franklin 
said: “The eyes of the master can do 
more work than his two hands.” 


The Sales Manager 


The trouble in most organizations is 
simply that the sales manager and the 
financier also try to be house managers, 
and the house manager wants to go on 
the board of some bank and get mixed 


= jn 1921 and 1922. 

Of course several 
books could be written on the handling 
of salesmen. All I will have to say 
here in this connection is that a very 
energetic and intelligent hardware mer- 
chant at the head of a jobbing hardware 
house in a Western city once said to the 
writer: “You are familiar with our busi- 
ness. You know the territory we cover. 
You yourself have traveled as a young 
man in our territory. If you were in 
my place, at the head of this business, 
what one thing would you do to help 
our sales?” 


Sales Manager-in-the-Saddle 


My answer was that I would employ 
a first-class man as a “sales manager- 
in-the-saddle.” Naturally such a man 
should know his goods perfectly and 
he should be a tireless worker. I ad- 
vised this merchant to hunt up such a 
man, pay him what he is worth, and 
keep him out all the time calling on 
the trade in the territory. Such a man 
should not have any regular sales ac- 
count. He should not become a com- 
petitor of the regular salesman. He 
should travel practically all of the time. 

I have constantly used such men in 
my own business and when I had men 
especially fitted for the position they 
became invaluable. They not only 
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opened. new accounts and explained 
away difficulties with disgruntled cus- 
tomers, but they taught our salesmen 
how to sell goods in the best possible 
manner by actually selling the goods 
to the customer in the presence of the 
salesman. They headed off gossip about 
the house. They told the trade the 
things we wanted the trade to know. 
They built up good will and good feel- 
ing with the retail merchant. They 
straightened out all kinds of trouble 
that developed that otherwise the house 
would never hear of. You cannot de- 
pend upon your regular salesman to 
post you in such matters. If, for in- 
stance, he dislikes a retail merchant 
and discontinues calling on him he will 
not tell you, or he may call and only 
sell this merchant a few goods. You 
will never get the straight story from 
the regular salesman. This is not be- 
cause the regular salesman does not 
wish to tell it to you straight, but sim- 
ply because he does not 
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them the names of the best salesmen in 
the territory representing other houses. 
Explain to them frankly that you wish 
this record to put in book form so you 
will have a list of the best salesmen 
representing all jobbing houses in your 
territory. When our salesmen answered 
this questionnaire I had my secretary 
tabulate the number of reports on each 
salesman. Naturally the territories of 
the salesmen overlapped, and some- 
times four or five of our salesmen would 
refer to one man as being their hard- 
est competitor. Then we classified 
these men according to these reports, 
and the summary of the reports was 
put in a little alphabetical book I kept 
on my desk. One day a salesman 
dropped in to see me, seeking a posi- 
tion. I looked in my little book and 
found that seven of our salesmen had 
reported him as being their hardest 
competitor. This salesman told me he 
had resigned his position with his house 
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I have always believed in the jobber 
as an economical and necessary means 
of distribution of goods in this country. 
The future of the jobber is in his own 
hands. Let me also say that I believe 
that the welfare and prosperity of the 
jobber and the retail merchant are very 
closely allied. Sometimes I think that 
neither the jobber nor the retail mer- 
chant fully realize this. The jobber 
does not fully realize the fact that he 
must give the retail merchant a great 
deal of thought and attention. He can 
do this not only through his sales force 
but through his credit department, as I 
have attempted to write above. On the 
other hand, the retail merchant, in my 
opinion, has never fully appreciated the 
great convenience the jobber is to him. 
He expects the jobber’s service and 
takes all of this service for granted, just 
as large families accept the service of a 
hard-working, self-sacrificing mother 
as a matter of course. I believe that the 

prosperity of the peo- 











“see it straight. His 
judgment is warped. 
He needs some one else 
to go over the situation 
and get a different 
angle on it. 

Then I could write 
another volume on the 


“What every jobber needs is a few specialty men to cover 
all of his territory selling specialties. 
a sure thing that your regular salesmen will never become 
specialty men. They are too busy taking orders. 
to introduce specialties and you must have trained men to do it. 
What every live jobbing house needs is a few or quite a group 
or ‘shock’ salesmen.” 








credit and claim de- 
partments of the busi- 
ness. A good many credit men have 
an idea that all they have to do is 
to dun customers and make sight 
drafts. A good credit man can do a 
very great deal to help sales. Credit 
men must be careful. There is some- 
thing in handling credits year after 
year that has a tendency to make a 
man narrow, pessimistic and prejudiced. 
He sees only the worst side of human 
nature. The average credit man, if he 
is not careful, will fall into the belief 
that all men are thieves and liars. This 
is not true. The majority of men are 
honest. Business could not go ahead 
unless men were honest. 

One merchant in discussing this 
phase of business with me said that in 
his territory some mutual houses began 
to get a footing. Certain chain stores 
were started. He said that he fought 
this situation through his credit de- 
partment. He stated whenever a mer- 
chant came into his place who wanted 
an opening stock, that he talked to him 
personally, and instead of selling only 
a part of his goods for cash, that, if he 
was impressed with the ability and 
honesty of the man going into busi- 
ness, he would sell him everything he 
needed, take part payment in cash and 
then string along the rest of the pay- 
ments by the month. Naturally, he 
said, handling credits in this way ne- 
eessitated great watchfulness on the 
part of the credit department, but on 
the other hand he said that such a sys- 
tem increased their sales. 

Here is a suggestion in regard to em- 
ploying salesmen that may be worth 
while. I used it when I was in the 
hardware business and I found it ex- 
tremely valuable. Send out a ques- 
tionnaire to all of your salesmen asking 


and wanted to represent us. I inquired 
the salary he desired, and he told me. 
“You are hired!” I said. This salesman 
looked at me in surprise. From his ex- 
pression he seemed to think I had lost 
my mind. Then I explained my little 
system to him and showed him my 
little book with his name where I had 
him classified as AA1! 


Introducing New Lines 


Then along the line of sales, manu- 
facturers often complain of the local 
jobber as being very conservative in 
putting in time and work selling new 
lines or introducing new items. This 
undoubtedly is the weakness of the 
local jobber. This is where he must 
improve. The regular salesman of the 
local jobber feels that he is too busy to 
waste his time introducing some little 
item. It does not amount to enough 
to interest him. 

What every local jobber needs are a 
few specialty men to cover all of his 
territory selling specialties. You can 
put it down as almost a sure thing that 
your regular salesmen will never be- 
come specialty men. They are too busy 
taking orders. It takes time to intro- 
duce specialties and you must have men 
trained to do it. The same idea devel- 
oped in the World War. It was found 
that regular soldiers would do regular 
fighting, but when particularly aggres- 
sive fighting was wanted they had to 
develop “shock” troops. What every 
live jobbing house needs is a few or 
quite a group of “shock” salesmen. Of 
course these men should be the very 
flower of the selling force. 


The Value of the Jobber 
Now, in conclusion, let me say that 


You can put it down as 


It takes time 


“urs ple of this country in a 
- large measure depend 
upon our development 
locally. I think there 
is a great danger to 
our people in too much 
centralization—both in 
business and in poli- 
tics. The advent of the 
automobile, giving the 
farmer a greater traveling radius 
within a given number of hours, 
has practically killed the cross-roads 
town. Recently on a trip in the West, 
I visited a state where I formerly trav- 
eled. I motored over a large part of 
this state. While I was struck with 
the development and the prosperous 
appearance of the large cities, it was 
rather a sad thing for me to see how 
the small towns I used to visit had 
shrunk in importance. This is a nat- 
ural condition, I think, brought about 
largely by the automobile and also by 
the enterprise of the city stores. 

Business, ’after all, in the last anal- 
ysis is governed by ideas. What we 
all think to-day we all do to-morrow, 
and after all, what we think, whether 
il is true or not, governs our actions. 
The point of this long article is simply 
that the future of the local hardware 
jobber depends entirely upon himself. 

In concluding this series of articles, 
the thought I would like to give to the 
jobbers is the great importance to them 
of their retail customers. They should 
know their customers and know their 
problems, and they should help their 
customers work out these problems. 
The effort of the retailer to improve his 
condition by forming buying clubs is 
simply an indication that he is not en- 
tirely satisfied with the jobber or what 
the jobber is doing for him. Such symp- 
toms in business should be studied. 
They should not be passed over with- 
out careful investigation. Is the hard- 
ware jobber doing all he can to help his 
retail customers? A very careful in- 
vestigation and an analysis in seeking 
an answer to this question will be 
worth a very large sum of money to 
the hardware jobbing trade. 
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1600 Attend Atlantic City 
Conventions 


F. A. Heitmann Elected President of Jobbers’ Association—Simplifica- 
tion, Increased Turnover, and Price Stabilization Urged by 
Speakers at Sessions Featured by Open Discussions 


FTER discussing the questions of overhead, 
A turnover, price tendencies and other current 
problems, confronting the hardware trade, 

the twenty-eighth annual convention of the National 
Hardware Association of the United States at At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 17 to 20, elected F. A. Heit- 
mann of Houston, Tex., president for the ensuing 
year, and unanimously adopted resolutions: (1) 
urging Congress to make additional appropriations 
when necessary to enable the Tariff Commission to 
carry out its work; and (2) expressing disapproval 


One of the outstanding addresses at the conven- 
tion was delivered by William A. Durgin, Chief of 
the Division of Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce, who urged manufacturers and jobbers to 
co-operate for the purpose of eliminating duplication, 
Although no direct action was taken by the conven- 
tion it is believed that the question will be referred 
to the executive committee. 

A. H. Decatur, president of the association, in his 
annual address, stressed the importance of increased 
turnover which was believed by many to be the 


of the soldiers’ bonus. 


6 E have witnessed a decided im- 

provement in business activities 
since we last met. Business sentiment at 
present, in the closing months of 1922, 
is much more optimistic. The labor 
troubles which have extended to most 
parts of the country have undoubtedly 
been a handicap. Notwithstanding this 
fact, business has continued to im- 
prove, and it is apparent that the tide 
has turned,” declared President Austin 
H. Decatur, in his annual presidential 
address at the opening joint session of 
the National Hardware Association, and 














Isaac Black, president American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association 


keynote at the convention. ' 


the American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, Oct. 17, at the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

“We are encouraged,” Mr. Decatur 
said, “by such favorable conditions as 
the unprecedented building activity, the 
increase in production in the iron and 
steel industry, the increase in freight 
car loadings, the decrease in the num- 
ber of failures, and the decrease in un- 
employment. Credit conditions also are 
nuch improved. These are favorable 
factors which did not exist one year 
ago. How long they will continue de- 
pends upon our willingness as a people, 
producer, distributor, and consumer, to 
make the necessary sacrifices to put our 
products and our service on a sound 
economic basis. 

“We cannot continue a wartime over- 
head and produce in proportion to the 
purchasing power of the people. Manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer have tired 
of the fluctuating prices which have 
prevailed during these recent years, and 
were beginning to feel that we were 
approaching a stabilization of values. 
But within the past few weeks there 
have been indications that we are enter- 
ing upon another period of expansion 
and inflation. These conditions are 
characterized by many as an indication 
of a runaway market. It seems most 
unfortunate that such apprehensions 
should arise at this time, and we should 
not encourage this apparent inflation by 
anticipated purchases at prices which 
will probably suffer reaction. Jobber 
and retailer should confine their buying 
to their requirements in order that 
manufacturers may not get a wrong| 
conception of the amount of goods 


needed to supply the present demand, 
On the other hand, manufacturers 
should not take undue advantage of an 
increased demand and consider it a 
reasonable excuse for advancing prices. 


Turnovers 


“The present high prices which pre- 
vail in most lines are accounted for by 
the lessening of the number of turn- 
overs on account of increased invest- 
ment, and by the increased overhead 
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F. A. Heitmann, president 
United 


Hardware Association of the 
States 
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expense. The net profit of manufac- 
furer, jobber, or retailer depends 
largely upon the number of turnovers. 
If, therefore, one’s investment is out 
ef proportion to his production or sales, 
the price of the merchandise manufac- 
tured or sold must be excessive if a net 
profit is realized. If we have increased 
eur plants and our overhead during a 
period of inflation, and now find them 
eut of ratio to the volume of business, 
we should not deceive ourselves by 
thinking that we can add this load to 
the cost of production or to the expense 
ef distribution. 


Service to the Retailer 


“There are many ways in which we 
can assist the retail dealer to increase 
the number of turnovers. There is 
nothing gained in selling him goods to 
remain in his store; we should study 
his requirements and guide him, when 
we have an opportunity to do so, in the 
selection of his merchandise. We 
should render all possible assistance by 
providing him with sales helps such 
as advertising matter and displays. We 
should refer inquiries which we receive 
through advertising channels to the re- 
tailer and assist him in following up 
the inquiry. We should pay particular 
attention to the competition which he 
has to contend with from the catalog 
house, and by prompt service and right 
prices, assist him in convincing his 
buying public that it is to their ad- 
vantage to make their purchases at 
home. 


Making for Success 


“We should impress upon our trav- 
eling salesmen that our customers’ in- 
terests are also their interests, and that 
they should make every possible contri- 
bution to the retailers’ success. We 
should encourage among many of our 
retail customers a better accounting sys- 
tem which would enable them to have at 
all times a detailed knowledge of their 


T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer 
National Hardware Association of the 
United States 
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condition, particularly regarding the 
expense account. Such items as trans- 
portation, interest on borrowed money, 
loss by bad debts, etc., are many times 
lost sight of in determining selling 
prices, and at the end of the year the 
failure to show an adequate profit is 
a source of some anxiety. It is my 
belief that any service rendered the re- 
tail dealer will be appreciated, and I 
urge our members to renewed interest 
in behalf of the retailer.” 


Fernley’s Address 


T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer 
of the Jobbers’ Association, following 
Mr. Decatur’s address, submitted his 
annual report, part of which was as 
follows: 

“The past twelve months have again 
served to demonstrate to both manu- 
facturer and retailer the great value 
of the service performed by the whole- 
saler. 

“The manufacturer has appreciated 
as never before the burden of the whole- 
salers in carrying the accounts of the 
retailers while the retailers have found 
the wholesale distributors of inestima- 
ble value in providing prompt shipments 
and in suitable quantities. 

“The wholesaler has been of great as- 
sistance to the retailer, particularly to 
those who desired to liquidate their 
stocks and to get their inventory into 
proper balance, thereby increasing 
their turnover of merchandise. 


Overhead Expense 


“The association has again collected 
the overhead expense figures from the 
members and a chart which has already 
been distributed indicates that business 
curing 1921 was conducted at a higher 
percentage of expense than in any pre- 
vious year of which we have record. 

“Advice received from our members 
indicates that strict measures of econ- 
omy are in operation and that every 
effort is being made to conduct the serv- 
ice of distribution at a minimum ex- 
pense. 

“We are very hopeful that 1922 will 
show a decided decrease in overhead as 
compared with 1921, but it is too much 
to hope that it will be possible to so 
rapidly place the overhead on a pre- 
war basis, because of continued higher 
wages, salaries, rents and other ex- 
penses. 

“We wish to again go on record to 
the manufacturers as stating that our 
sssociation is an advocate of list prices 
sufficiently high as to permit of changes 
in price by means of a change in dis- 
count. A general change in list prices 
causes much unnecessary expense to our 
membership. 


Automobile Accessories Branch 


“The accessories industry is now on 
a sounder basis than it ever has been 
and we firmly believe an increasing per- 
centage of accessories will be marketed 
through the hardware trade which has 
so clearly demonstrated that sound con- 
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servative methods are to be preferred 
to blind unthinking enthusiasm. 


Profits During 1921 


“Information collected from our mem- 
bers indicates that during the year 1921 
there was an approximate decline in 
value of hardware and kindred lines of 
about 25 per cent. 

“With this shrinkage in inventory 
values and an average operating ex- 
pense of 20.47 per cent, it was difficult 
if not impossible for any member of 
cur association to make a very satis- 
factory showing for that year. 


National Retail Hardware Association 


“During the past year our relations 
with the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation have been of an extremely 
pleasant nature, and it is particularly 
gratifying to note the appreciation of 
the service of the hardware wholesaler. 


Differentials and Turnover 


“With the expense of distribution 
averaging 20.47 per cent, is it profitable 
to handle any product which is resold 
on a basis of from 10 to 15 per cent 
over the actual invoice cost? Does it 
not show an actual loss to the whole- 
saler on each turnover and the greater 
the number of turnovers the greater the 
loss caused by handling such lines. 

“We, therefore, urge upon our mem- 
bers the great importance of advising 
manufacturers regarding the expense of 
distributing their products. 


The Mennen Decision 


“The order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the so-called Mennen case, 
directing that all buyers of the same 
quantity be given tle same price, re- 
gardless of the service rendered, is one 
which cannot fail to have a severe effect 
upon distribution if sustained by the 
courts. 

“The Mennen company is appealing 
from the decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission *to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and our executive 


F. V. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer 
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turers Association 
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committee has directed that a brief be 
filed with the court stating the numer- 
ous reasons why the decision of the 
commission should not be upheld. 

“This brief is now being prepared by 
Felix H. Levy, Esq., of New York, and 
will be presented at the proper time so 
that the court may have the benefit of 
the view of our members. 

“From the viewpoint of the whole- 
saler it seems to be important that com- 
pensation should be provided by the 
manufacturer for the expense of dis- 
tribution and the service rendered by 
the wholesaler. The effect of the de- 
cision of the commission, if sustained, 
would also be to prevent the manufac- 
turer from exercising his own judg- 
ment in the determination of his selling 
policy. 

“The Federal Trade Commission order 
does not, of course, affect the freedom 
of the seller in selecting his own cus- 
tomers. 


Chain Store Method of Distribution 


“In the latter part of 1919 financial 
interests who had secured control of an 
old established manufacturing plant em- 
barked upon a plan of direct distribu- 
tion of their product through their own 
retail stores and through agents 
selected from the retail hardware trade 
of the country. 

“During the past three years this 
plan has failed to develop along the 
lines projected by the promoters. They 
recently secured control of a long es- 
tablished wholesale distributing house 
with the idea that a combination of the 
manufacturing, wholesaling and retail- 
ing interests would work out more ad- 
vantageously than the original plan 
which endeavored to function without 
the co-operation of the wholesaler. 

“Our only comment is to repeat the 
assertion made in our annual report 
two years ago that time will show that 
the distribution of hardware differs in 
essential particulars from drugs, gro- 
ceries and tobacco. 

“In our judgment the discriminating 
buying public will not be content to ac- 
cept hardware items under a general 
brand when it is possible to secure the 
products of old established and well 
known manufacturers at fair and 
reasonable prices. 

“Manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers acting independently and indi- 
vidually financing their own operations 
have met with marked success in the 
past. 

“A continuance of sound business pol- 


icies brings economies and efficient low 
cost service to the ultimate consumer.” 

Following a patriotic address by the 
Rev. Dr. J. E. Crowther, and the in- 
troduction of fraternal delegates, Wil- 
liam A. Durgin, chief of the division of 
simplified practice, Department of 


Mrs. Ernest Birge and Mrs. J. A. 
Roberts 


Commerce, Washington, D. C., spoke on 
the elimination of the unnecessary, and 
urged the simplification and standardi- 
zation of hardware products as far as 
investigation proves it to be practical. 


Durgin on Simplification 


Mr. Durgin’s address was illustrated 
by stereopticon views showing charts 
and tables of products that have been 
eliminated in other industries. 

“You have doubtless heard,’ Mr. 
Durgin said, “something of the new 
spirit in the Department of Commerce 
under the leadership of Secretary 
Hoover. As he says, ‘the purpose of 
the Department of Commerce is the 
purpose of all government, and that is 
to improve the daily living of our peo- 
ple’ 

“I am here, therefore, entirely to de- 
scribe the service of the Department of 
Commerce in the particular field of 
simplification and to offer our co-opera- 
tion if you care to have it. There is no 
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thought of telling hardware men how 
to run their business. Indeed in no field 
do we attempt to pose or impose ag 
technical experts. Our sole function is 
to give you the Hoover vision, tell you 
how it is working out in other lines, 
and put the support of the department 
at your disposal. 

“Secretary Hoover’s attention was 
first drawn to the possible improvement 
in our business conditions through sim- 
plification (as we like to call it) by 
an investigation made by the Feder- 
ated Engineering Societies some three 
years ago, when he was their president. 

“At his suggestion committees of the 
association carefully surveyed six of our 
leading industries with the view of de- 
termining the amount of preventable 
waste under commonly accepted 
methods. Those six industries were 
hotel trades, boots and shoes, textiles, 
building, printing and men’s clothing. 
The percentage of wastes in each was 
shown to be from 29 per cent to 64 
per cent. On an average 40 per cent 
of all the capital, labor, thought, effort, 
time put into these tremendously im- 
portant industries wasted—absolutely 
thrown away, with nothing to show for 
it. To be sure, the investigators were 
engineers and you may wish to discount 
the technical men’s findings. But even 
admitting they are half right, there is 
an annual waste of 20 per cent in these 
industries, running into billions upon 
billions of dollars each year. 

“Now, that we’ve generally accepted 
the probability of the aftermath of war 


L. M. Hann, Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 
New York, and Charles Pincus, Stanley 
Works 


being with us for the rest of our lives, 
at least, with its tremendously increased 
spread between cost of raw materials 
end cost of finished products; now that 
we’re beginning to get the conviction 
that there is no hope of return to 


From left to right: F. J. Camp of the Brown-Camp Hardware Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; C. B. Chancellor, Baldwin Tool Works, and J. W. Williams 
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former ievels in wages, taxes, rents, 
freights and the other vital elements of 
production ani distributing cost, an 
avoidable waste of 20 to 40 per cent 
seems a most attractive field for effort 
to genuine increase of the effectiveness 
of our working; genuine reduction of 
costs and increase of stability. 


Not a Restrictive Move 


“The particular application of these 
studies to our discussion this evening 
lies in the fact that the reports credit 
a very considerable portion of the waste 
to lack of standardization—especially 
lack of that elemental form of stand- 
ardization which I want to tell you 
about under the name simplified prac- 
tice. Really it is quite a different 


Roy W. Bailey and Charles R. Riley, 
Horton Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn. 


thing from the standardization which 
has been discussed and emphasized in- 
deed to a point where, to many people, 
the very word has come to have a com- 
nelling, restrictive, Prussian sound that 
arouses all their antagonism. Say 
‘standardization’ to these people and 
they begin to think of an ultimate stand- 
ardized world. 


Commonsense 


“Now, Secretary Hoover’s program 
for simplified practice—if it is stand- 
ardization at all—is such a simple and 
commonsense variety that it deserves 
none of the handicap of these connota- 
tions. 

“Most of us have a very clear idea 
of simplified practice through the work 
of the conservation division of the War 
Industries Board. To be sure, the war 
was ended so quickly that many of the 
eliminations of excess variety which 
that division planned did not become 
largely effective but in other fields the 


From left to right: H. M. Johnson of F. G. Wooster & Co.; 
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Cordage Co.; H. G. Moore, Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; Walter Bromley and 
A, B. Peck, American Screw Co. 


simplifications are still having con- 
trolling influence. 

“In farm implements, for example, 
the conservation division’s simplification 
reduced 1092 varieties in 187—only 13 
per cent of the prewar diversity re- 
tained. This elimination is largely ef- 
fective to-day, though here and there 
an obstreperous buyer or a week-kneed 
salesman has secured some useless 
variation with the resultant expense 
carried all through office records, cata- 
logs, jigs, machine set-ups, stocks, work- 
men’s and salesmen’s education. So 
much of the elimination program has 
been retained, however, that the presi- 
dent of one of the large manufacturing 
plants is sure simplified practice saved 
at least $10,000,000 to the industry in 
1920. 

“Isn’t it possible that something 
could be done to advantage in hardware 
if through our department all interests 


B. A. Hawley and Isaac Black of the 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 


— manufacturers, distributors and users 
—could be brought into some sort of 
agreement? Of course, there is no gov- 
ernmental compulsion now existent, or 
desired, at least so far as the Depart- 


J. C. Trier of 


Cc. C. Schlatter & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; George H. Larson of the Larson 
Hardware Co., Sioux City, Iowa, and P,. C. Greogory of the Trimont Mfg. Co., 
Roabury, Mass. 


ment of Commerce is concerned. Still, 
when too great varieties are obviously 
against public interest, some Depart- 
ments of the Government regulate and 
control even in peace times; for ex- 
ample, the Department of Agriculture 
has recently secured passage of the 
Standard Containers Act reducing the 
size of grape baskets, till baskets and 
berry boxes to about 15 per cent of the 
previously existing lines. 


Duplication Excessive 


“In other food containers the wildest 
confusion of sizes and shapes is inviting 
legal restriction, and, at times like this, 
all of us are more or less sympathetic 
to some form of standardized and sim- 
plified containers which shall enable 
railroads to load freight cars quickly 
and use the space most effectively. 

“The transportation companies, the 
wholesale and retail merchants, the buy- 
ers and surely the manufacturers who 
earry stock, are interested in simpli- 
fied standardized cans, boxes, bottles 
and other containers. If such simplifi- 
cation can be shown to be in the public 
interest, as it certainly can, there is 
precedent enough for action through 
legal restriction. But we of the De- 
partment of Commerce feel that most 
simplifications come so much better 
from industry itself than when forced 
by Government decree. 

“Many excellent examples of simplifi- 
cation by industry on its own initiative 
are found in the automobile field, de- 
spite the excessive variety of wrenches 
still retained. The assortment of steels 
used has been reduced 65 per cent; 
types of headlight lenses 95 per cent; 
radiator caps 74 per cent, and so on. 
Perhaps even more advanced in simpli- 
fication is the automobile development 
where one plant is entirely concerned 
with universal joints; another clutches, 
another transmissions; another motors, 
and another axles. These several fab- 
rications may be scuaaiiel in almost 
an infinite variety of designs with little 
less in individuality, and still we have 
the advantages of repetitive process— 
mass production—easy maintenance and 
low cost of repair. 


A Notable Accomplishment 


“One of the most conclusive of the 
simplifications accomplished by indus- 
try is that of lamp bases (630). Many 
of you may remember the period of the 
90’s when with some 180 different bases 
developed, to get a new lamp for your 





L. J. Stoddard, Lakeside Forge Co., Erie, Pa., and H. B. 
Kniskern, H, D, Smith & Co., Plantsville, Conn. 


special socket required memorizing a 
specification almost as complex as 
those still imposed upon machine tool 
users. Along in the first years of this 
century the lamp manufacturers at very 
large expense and with urgent misgiv- 
ings after prolonged discussion, stand- 
ardized on the six sizes shown at the 
center. What have been the ‘results? 
Now, you and I never think of lamp 
base but just go anywhere and buy any 
lamp, knowing it will fit. Probably 
then the user has benefited most, but 
the distributors have greatly reduced 
their stocks and the manufacturers 
themselves have profited largely. 

“This lamp simplification is an excel- 
lent example, too, of the benefits of co- 
operative actic 1. In Secretary Hoover’s 
conception in.ustrial assaults from 
abroad will make the world war a con- 
trolling factor of our commercial prog- 
ress for many years. In his suggestions 
for realignment of our industrial forces 
to repulse these assaults, trade associa- 
tions and business associations are the 
primary fighting units. 

“Particularly in simplified practice 
the association is the natural group to 
determine what varieties are excessive 
and what shall be retained. 


Stabilizes Employment 


“Perhaps you think that increase in 
stability of employment through simpli- 
fied practice is rather far-fetched. But 
consider a line like women’s shoes, now 
being offered in over a million styles, 
leathers, colors, sizes and widths. In- 
deed, there is good ground to believe 
the diversity runs to 1,600,000. With 
such variety it takes a very courageous 
shoe manufacturer to continue manu- 
facture during a slump, for, with all due 
respect to the ladies present, no mere 


P. D. Preston, Collins Co., 
Collinsville, Conn. 
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man can predict what styles and colors 
will be demanded when the boom ap- 
pears. Naturally, then, the shoe manu- 
facturer lets his force go, thereby add- 
ing his bit to increasing the slump’s 
severity. 

“Tf shoe varieties could be reasonably 


E. E. Perry and John W. Harrington, 
Harrington & Richardson Arms (Co.,, 
Worcester 


limited, the courageous manufacturer 
would continue to produce during the 
slump, knowing that the restricted lines 
would surely be demanded again. Fifty 
or sixty per cent of his force would 
thus find stable empioyment and, again, 
in his small way, he would do his bit 
this time toward lessening the slump’s 
severity. Certainly simplified practice 
will stabilize employment. 


Application to Hardware 


“Indeed, all the advantages of sim- 
plification have been proved, are being 
proved, in many businesses, but do these 
really apply to hardware? Certainly to 
a mere outsider there would seem to be 
2 large premise. In certain preliminary 
surveys made by Mr. Herbert Sheets as 
representing Secretary Hoover, the 
present varieties in many hardware 
lines are rather startling. 

“Considering only three manufactur- 
ers of saws and a single style of teeth, 
we find 13 sizes of hand-saws listed 
with from 1 to 48 variations in each 
size, so that you can buy from 86 to 294 
varieties from a single manufacturer. 

“In cross-cut saws you can get 937 
varieties from one maker. 

“In shears as made by six manufac- 
turers the survey showed 16 distinct 
types made in 14 sizes, while under any 
size there are upwards of 76 variations 
—one manufacturer making 266 kinds 
of shears. 

“When it comes to hatchets, as de- 
veloped by four manufacturers, there 
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George H. Harper, National Enameling & Stamping Co., Balti- 
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are fourteen types made in from 1 to 7 
sizes, up to 9 patterns and 11 brands 
and finishes—a single maker offering 
326 kinds of hatchets. 

“But even this pales before the axe 
story. Three manufacturers are offer- 
ing 34 models in from 1 to 4 grades, 
in from 1 to 35 brands, in from 1 to 11 
finishes and from 5 to 19 sizes—these 
three men actually offering the public 
€118 different single-bit axes; and, once 
more, on the sales manager’s basic 
creed, “We must give the buyer what 
he wants,” you and I know that if we 
only insist long enough and emphati- 
crlly enough, we can get any one of the 
34 types, in any of the 4 qualities, in 
any of the 35 brands, in any of the 11 
finishes and in any of the 19 sizes, so 
that we may exercise our discrimination 
between 994,840 axes. 

“Perhaps you will consider that story 
a bit stretched; but at least it shows 
nossible developments if the present 
trend to diversification in hardware con- 
tinues. 


Retailers Favor Simplification 


“Now, the manufacturers tell us they 
would be glad to simplify, but that the 
jobbers insist on new varieties, and the 


Will Hedges and M. J. Lacey, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


jobbers say that they would like to 
simplify, only the retailers must have 
new varieties; so finally we go to the 
retailers and ask them and they say in 
the words of the resolution passed at 
their last national congress in Chicago, 
on the 22nd of June, this year,” Mr. 
Durgin, after reading the resolution, 
said: 

“The 25,000 retail hardware dealers 
represented by the National Association 
are squarely committed for simplifica- 
tion, and as the retailer wants it the 
jobber must admit his commitment, and 
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since the jobber wants it the manufac- 
turer is really committed, too. At 
Jeast that is what we would like to be- 
lieve, if we did not have to consider 
the complex adjustments of opinions 
and personalities which must be accom- 
plished before any. real simplification 
becomes effective. 

“It is easy enough to account for the 
retailers’ interest—the mere increase in 
stock turn which simplification promises 
would alone be quite sufficient basis. 
The Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry found the average stock turn 
in 1921, 1.86 in hardware, as against 
3.2 in dry goods and 7.9 in groceries. 
Furthermore, they found the profit in 
retail hardware gradually decreasing 
from 1916, when it reached the 
enormous (1) figures of 8.3 per cent, 
to 1921, when the average retail hard- 
ware merchant showed 0.8 per cent loss. 


Charles Pincus and Henry Drentlau, 
Stanley Works 


If simplification gives shorter lines of 
best quality quicker turn, it will again 
make the retail hardware business 
worth while, and as that business pros- 
pers so will the jobbing and manufac- 
turing businesses prosper. 

“We assure you that the retailers 
have not changed their minds since 
June. Mr. Sheets has just made a can- 
vass of his membership, and he has 
found it solidly behind all moves toward 
simplified practice. With such condi- 
tions very probably many of you manu- 
facturers will wish to reconsider your 
lines with the view of eliminating all 
except the best sellers. 


Offers Department’s Services 


“We believe we have a service to offer 
to hardware. If you men will get 
together during this convention; will 
appoint someone within your own 
number to make the necessary survey 


Edward G. Baltz, Pittsburgh, and Charles Kurzon, 
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of production figures; to prepare some 
form of report indicating what sizes 
you can honestly recommend as the 
best, we can get together a conference 
at Washington which will insure that 
your consumers will demand those sizes 
as the major portion of their stocks. 
“At Washington a great Secretary 
of Commerce is attempting to develop 
self-government of American industry 
as a most constructive contribution to 
the stability and predominance of our 
nation. He is utterly opposed to the 
further extension of bureaucracy and 
to the further development of restric- 
tive legislation. He asks your support. 
Ii you believe in his theory, won’t you 
take this opportunity of closest co- 
operation? Won’t you through this sim- 
plification program form connections 
and contacts in the Department of Com- 
merce which shall insure sympathetic 
representation and service of the hard- 
ware industry, which will develop true 
self-government of your industry in thc 
vital spirit of American democracy?” 


Second Session 


The second session of the jobbers’ 
convention was opened Wednesday 
morning, Oct. 18, with the reading of a 
paper of the evils of price inflation by 
J. H. Boucher. Mr. Boucher said in 
part: 

“As I read in the press and financial 
journals I find there is a certain tend- 
ency to attribute good business the lat- 
ter part of this year because of a sec- 
ondary price inflation which has been 
taking place. Authorities, however, 


H. L. Henry, Geneva Cutlery Corp., 
Geneva, N. Y., and C. L. Gairoard, 
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seem to consider this as temporary and 
not likely to have any such effect as 
the inflation of 1919-20 because at that 
time money rates were kept artificially 
low to assist in financing Government 
demands at that time. 


Charles Kurzon & Co., New York City 


N. A. Gladding, E. C, Atkins 
& Co., Inc., Indianapolis 


“It would seem that this present in- 
flation is due to conditions which to my 
mind are not desirable. We were pro- 
ceeding in an orderly way to deflate 
values and in deflating the values of 
merchandise it has always been neces- 
sary that labor should perform its share 
of this deflation. In order to get the 
cost of products down where the dis- 
tribution of merchandise is possible on 
a lower price basis. ‘ 

“TI presume the discussion of the evils 
of price inflation is intended to refer 
to the present increasing costs and the 
general opinion is that this is tempo- 
rary. While a temporary advance in the 
values of the products which we all 
handle, may tend to increase our nom- 
inal profits this year, yet it is better, 
I think, that we all work toward a 
basis of values which with slight fluctu- 
ations from year to year may be main- 
tained. One of the greatest authorities 
in this country in reference to economic 
matters says that we are to have declin- 
ing values over a period of twenty 
years, with now and then slight in- 
creases. What we all want is to get 
values where they are firm enough so 
that we can maintain a fair differential 
for profit and an overhead which bears 
a proper relation to this percentage of 
profit.” 

Will Remain Sane 


Mr. Boucher was followed by Robert 
F. Hunter *of Hukill-Hunter Co., of 
Pittsburgh. He said in part: 

“It seemed some time ago as though 
we were going to have a runaway mar- 
ket, but I am very happy to say that 
the manufacturers, I believe, are going 
to remain sane. I have been in con- 
versation with quite a few, and one old 
manufacturer made the statement that 
he sincerely hoped that his people would 
not lose their heads; that they were 


J. EB. Stone and C. F. Bennett, Stanley Works 
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imaking a fair profit at the prices to- 
day. We have all been suffering more 
or less from the evils of price inflation 
ever since the war ended. I believe that 
it was a good lesson, not only for the 
jobber, but also to the manufacturer.” 

A. C. Cade, of Allen & Jemison Co., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., also spoke on this 
subject. 

“This method of placing orders for 
about four or five times as many goods 
as needed,” Mr. Cade said, “would in- 
dicate to the manufacturer that many 
more goods are wanted than are needed, 
and as demand usually raises prices you 
can see this is a bad practice, and may 
telp to fictitiously inflate prices again. 
We should order conservatively, not 
speculate, and thereby do good business 
and reap the reward.” 

The chairman announced the arrival 
of Mr. Bihler, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, who read the report of 
his committee: 


Standardization of Hardware 


“You have heard the forceful address 
of W. A. Durgin on ‘the elimination of 
the unnecessary.’ The Department of 
Commerce, under the able direction of 
Herbert Hoover, is conducting a na- 
tional campaign to simplify and stand- 
ardize all classes of merchandise, to 
eliminate slow selling or undesirable 
sizes and styles—to bring about uni- 
formity, to do away with dead stock, 
thus reducing the amount of merchan- 
dise necessary to carry and still prop- 
erly supply the wants of the consuming 
trade. We all know that in the wild 
scramble for business that the hard- 
ware trade is not free from abuses 


and needless sizes and kinds of various 
merchandise. 

“In indorsing the work now being 
done by our Government, let us go 
further and immediately work to bring 
about such changes in manufacturing 
as will tend to reduce our stock to a 


F. M. Everett, B. H. Hawkins and Alfred 


minimum variety and yet be sufficient 
to cover our ordinary needs. We have 
suffered in the past from too much 
variety. Let us all assist in bringing 
about a better condition and lessen the 
expense of merchandising. 

“It is a recognized fact that the posi- 
tion of the wholesaler is largely that of 
service and if we are not giving the 
trade proper service we are in danger. 
Impress upon your employees the fact 
that service is what we must all render 
and that we should strive to be helpful 
to all the trade and render such assist- 
ance as we can in bringing about suc- 
cessful merchandising. 

“Let us not deceive ourselves by the 
present situation, but study the market 
carefully. There is danger in a run- 


From left to right: F. B. Seidel of New York City, G. Vintschger of New 
York City and Edward Blake, Jr., of the Greenfield Tap & Die Co. of 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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away market and those who are boost- 
ing prices continually should ‘Stop, Look 
and Listen.’ What we want is stability 
and settled business and we should not 
be carried away by over-enthusiasm.” 


Open Discussion 


The association then proceeded to dis- 
cuss the items in the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Mr. Bihler referred to a number of 
items manufactured where manufac- 
turers had reduced the number of sizes 
materially. He referred to the reduc- 
tion in styles of axes, bolts, wood screws 
and many other articles of manufac- 
ture. 

Mr. Webber: “We have gone over 
our lines and pruned them down con- 
siderably. About a year ago we went 
over our line of hand saws and we not 
only eliminated some lengths, but a 
great many of the grades. I think we 
can hardly make a set rule that would 
apply to all territories. Each one of 
us has to analyze his own territory 


Robertson, all of the Columbian Rope Ce. 


and decide how few sizes and how small 
an assortment he can get along with.” 

Mr. Webber also referred to axes, 
and he stated that they had pruned 
down this line over 60 per cent. 

Mr. Stratton, of Memphis, stated that 
in the preparation of their new catalog 
they were going to reduce the number 
of pages very considerably. He said 
they had gone over 24,000 different 
items in their stock and they had found 
that 90 per cent of the sales came from 
less than 43 per cent of their merchan- 
dise; that they had found they could 
eliminate more than 50 per cent of the 
investment they had in merchandise 
without impairing their volume to any 
extent. 


Service to Customers 


The association then took up that 
part of the report referring to service 
to customers. 

Mr. Platt said that he thought the 
jobbers should do everything possible 
to become better merchants, especially 
in the West, where he thought the mer- 
chants were not quite as well educated 
as in the East; that as far as possible 
the jobbers’ salesmen should be in- 
structed how to help the dealers in con- 
ducting business, especially in the way 
of displaying goods. / 

The chairman stated that it was his 
custom to get their traveling salesmem 
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together frequently in conferences on 
this subject, that it was a great ques- 
tion with him whether or not the use 
of the automobile was not causing sales- 
men in a way to neglect that feature, 
as they were not obliged to spend as 
much time with their customers as for- 
merly where they had been obliged to 
wait, often times, in towns for trains. 

Mr. Munroe said that his concern 
had gone so far as to organize a busi- 
ness service department. 

Mr. Dudley, Nashville, Tenn.: “Mr. 
President, my company has devoted a 
lot of time to help our customers sell 
goods after they are on the floor. One 
thing we have done is to furnish our 
customers with road signs with their 
name and address upon them at our 
own expense. We secure these signs in 
very large quantities at a small. ex- 
pense compared with what it would cost 
the dealers.” 

Mr. Logan, of Pittsburgh: “I would 
like to make a suggestion for the con- 
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Mr. Heitmann, of Texas, said: “I 
want to tell you what we have done. 
Among other things we have established 
a close co-operation between the buying 
and selling departments and the man- 
ager. We do not put in any new lines 
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sideration of the executive committee. 
This matter of helping our dealers. 
There are a great many moderate-sized 
houses who perhaps could not indi- 
vidually go to the expense of maintain- 
ing an efficiency department. Would it 
be possible for our association to or- 
ganize a bureau of business efficiency 
which it would be possible to contribute 
to? It would tend to bring together and 
concentrate all of our ideas as to the 
better carrying on of the retail busi- 
ness.” 

The Chairman: “Mr. Logan’s idea is 
a splendid one. I do feel that our secre- 
tary’s office to-day is very helpful in 
that line, until some better arrange- 
ment is made, and I would suggest to 
my successor and to the executive com- 
mittee and to our members that we start 
in at once if it is a thing we think 
worth while.” 

Several members expressed them- 
selves favorably on the suggestion of 
Mr. Logan for the establishment of a 
service department. 

President Decatur said it would be 
necessary to pass on to the next sub- 
Ject discussed in the report of the execu- 
tive committee, that of the subject of 
turnover. This subject was discussed at 
some length. Many members expressed 
the opinion that the elimination of un- 
necessary assortment of various lines 
would result in an increase in the turn- 
ever. 


of goods unless the manager is con- 
sulted.” 


Committees Appointed 


The chairman announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

Committee on Nominations: R. H. 
Treman, Ithaca, N. Y.; A. J. Bihler, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; George E. Jennings, 
Omaha, Neb.; Charles H. Watkins, 
Richmond, Va.; E. J. Failing, Portland, 
Ore.; Walter Schultz, St. Louis, Mo.; 
James H. Jones, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Resolutions: Sam C. 
House, Leo C. May, George E. King, 
chairman. 

Robert H. Treman then addressed the 
convention on “Market Conditions and 
Tendencies.” 

Mr. Treman: “I suppose the question 


that interests us all is as to the situa- 
tion for the next few months or pos- 
sibly the next year, and of course what 
anyone can do in that matter is merely 
to size up the situation as he sees it 
individually, and of course my thought 
would be based upon my own individual 
views. Looking to the foreign condi- 
tions, it seems very clear that condi- 
tions are so unstable on the other side 
that any large participation from now 
on, for the next few months, will be a 
matter that will be very seriously con- 
sidered by the financial man, because 
there have been so many individual 
loans made to Europe that are now more 
or less jeopardized, there has been so 
much speculation in the German mark, 
there have been so many loans of that 
kind that it is very difficult to say at 
the present time, under present condi- 
tions, that their loans will ever be re- 
paid. What will become of Germany 
no one knows. The mark to-day is only 
worth about three-tenths of a cent as 
against twenty-four cents normally,” 

Mr. Treman said our export amounted 
to perhaps 15 per cent of our total sales. 
He referred to the large gold deposit 
with the Federal Bank, and that proba- 
bly would lead to more or less easy 
credit for some months to come. He 
also referred to the large production 
of wheat in this country and that the 
indications were that Europe would re- 
Guire a greater amount of wheat from 
this country than was first anticipated. 

The convention then adjourned until 
the afternoon. 


Third Session 
The convention was called to order 


at 2.80 o’clock. The president announced 
the first subject for discussion to be the 
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report of the overhead expense commit- 
tee, Mr. Townley, chairman. 

This subject was discussed freely and 
various members went into the details 
of their overhead expense. 

The discussion of overhead expense 
was followed by discussion on the sub- 
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ject of the reduction of overhead ex- 
pense. 

P. L. Logan led in the discussion of 
this subject, along with the discussion 
of the subject on the program of “Why 
We Do Not Make More Money.” Mr. 
Logan brought up the subject of un- 
necessary stocks being carried as hav- 
ing a great bearing on this subject. He 
said he favored a large volume of busi- 
ness on a small margin of profit rather 
than a small volume with a large 
margin of profit. 

Lewis H. Bronson addressed the con- 
vention at length on the subject of 
“The Need of the ‘Why’ in the Distri- 
bution of Hardware.” He said this had 
a close relation to the subject of the 
costs of doing business. He made fre- 
quent references to the statistics pre- 
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H. P. Chenoweth, Jacksonville, Fla., and J. L. Lawrence, 
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pared by the secretary-treasurer’s of- 
fice, showing the costs of doing busi- 
ness. He went into some details of 
information secured in the conduct of 
the business of the company with which 
he was connected. 

Mr. Herr, of Lancaster, Pa., said that 
any article in their stock that they did 
not turn twice a year they would quit 
handling. 


Parcel Post Costs 


President Decatur then introduced 
Edwin R. Masback of the Masback 
Hardware Co., New York City, who 
spoke on the expense of handling parcel 
post shipments. Mr. Masback said in 
part: 

' “It will be impossible for me to quite 


Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. 
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exactly figure what the expense would 
be in this respect apart from the gen- 
eral overhead which has been estimated 
in our statistics. I would like to first 
talk about parcel post shipments in re- 
gard to giving service to customers. 
There are many items in our line which 
can be mailed by parcel post for a very 
nominal sum. In going over this mat- 
ter, from our own experience we found 
that our average parcels post order 
was about $2.17, while the report of the 
average of many other dealers was 
$5.35. I found that most of our parcels 
post shipments were comprised of spe- 
cial rush orders and repairs. 

“Now coming to the expense of han- 
dling these parcel post orders, it was 
very difficult to find out how much 
additional expense beyond the usual 
estimate of the cost of doing business 
amounted to—how much it was neces- 
sary to take care of these charges.” 

Mr. Masback expressed the opinion 
that the parcel post service was of such 
benefit to his customers that his con- 


cern did not consider making even a 
service charge. 

Mr. Nichols, of Detroit, did not agree 
with Mr. Masback that the average 
parcel post order was as low as $2.17. 
He said that his firm often filled orders 
of this kind that amounted to as much 
as $15. He said that it appeared to 
him that the jobbers should have some 
kind of a definite understanding or at 
least a definite rule for the handling of 
parcel post because they were handled 
at a loss, that there was no question 
about that. 

One jobber from a Western town 
said he knew of an instance where one 
of the public buildings of a town some 
distance from a railroad had been built 
of bricks which had been sent in by 
parcel post; that a carload shipment 
was made to the nearest railroad point 
and from there the bricks had been sent 
ky parcel post. Another jobber referred 
to an instance where nails were shipped 
by parcel post after they had been 
taken from the kegs. He said the prac- 
tice referred to put the expense on 
Uncle Sam. 

The next. subject taken up was the 


Henry A. Taylor of the 
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use of automobiles by traveling sales- 
men. 

This subject was discussed briefly 
and it developed that automobiles were 
now being used extensively and satis- 
factorily by traveling salesmen. 

The next subject taken up was the in- 
creased expense and decreased profit. 

Mr. King, of Atlanta, led in the dis- 
cussion of this subject. He said, “I am 
sure that all of us know at this time 
whether there has been a decrease °F 
not. Last year was not a very prosper- 
ous one with most of the hardware 
trade, The thing that impresses me and 
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concerns me at this time more than any 
other one thing is how to balance my 
budget—how can I increase my profits 
in a sufficient degree to meet my ex- 
penses ? 

“We have talked about increased turn- 
ever as one of the remedies, and that 
certainly is a remedy, but. there is a 
danger in increased turnover. I have 
known instances where people to get a 
turnover sacrificed profits; they re- 
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duced the average profit on their sales 
and usually the average profit of their 
competitor.” 

Mr. Bare, of Denver, addressed the 
association at some length on the im- 
portance of the jobber educating the 
dealer on the best methods of mer- 
chandising. He favored the employment 
of an expert by the association, and at 
the conclusion of his address made a 
motion that a committee be appointed 
to be known as the better merchandis- 
ing committee and that it be absolutely 
in charge of the executive committee. 
Mr. Bare said he made this motion for 
the purpose of having the executive 
committee consider the subject. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

The association was then addressed 
by Meade Brunet of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, who spoke at length 
on the development of radio from its 
earliest stages. Mr. Brunet’s address 
will be published in a later issue. The 
convention then adjourned until the 
following day, which was devoted to 
group meetings. 


Final Session 


The association was called to order 
by President Decatur Oct. 20 for the 
final session. 

Credit conditions were discussed by 
Mr. Bihler. He also described a de- 
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sirable system of keeping track of out- 
standing accounts and bills receivable, 
by which each month he was able to 
get a comparison with other months of 
credit conditions. 

Several of the jobbers referred to 
their experiences with employees steal- 
ing goods. Mr. Heitmann said that was 
something that he considered unavoid- 
able in business and the only relief 
that could be secured would be by using 
every precaution possible in securing 
honest men. 

One jobber said they had used detec- 
tives to investigate thefts and often- 
times were surprised and deeply 
shocked in finding that some of their 
oldest, and what they considered their 
most reliable employees, were guilty. 


Resolutions 


The committee on resolutions then 
presented its report. 


J. C. Beggs of the Bemis- 
Call Co., Springfield, Mass. 


The resolutions presented and adopted 
urged revision of certain postal rates 
and advocated that “each class of mail 
should pay cost of service, and that no 
class pay over cost”; that Congress 
be urged to make any additional appro- 
priation which may be necessary to en- 
able the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion to carry on its work as outlined 
in the new Tariff Act; and appreciation 
was expressed for William A. Durgin’s 
address on simplification. Other reso- 
lutions of a routine nature were also 
included. 

At the close of the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, A. D. Clinch, on 
behalf of the association, in an appro- 
priate address, presented the retiring 
president, Mr. Decatur, with a beautiful 
silver and gold flower bowl. 

President Decatur warmly thanked 
the association for the compliment. 


Left to right: J. G. Ralston, Horace G. 


John L. Huston and E. Lewis Meadow- 
croft of the Miller Lock Co., Philadelphia 


Officers Elected 


The committee on nominations rec- 
ommended the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 


For president—F. A. Heitmann, 
Houston, Tex. 

First vice-president—Brace Hayden, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Second vice - president — John M. 
Townley, Kansas City, Mo. 

Executive committee: 

H. S. Darby, Troy, N. Y. 

A. H. Nichols, Detroit, Mich. 

R. P. Van Camp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The newly elected officers, who were 
present, thanked the association for 
the honors conferred upon them. 

A vote was taken as to the sentiment 


R. G. Whiting of the Samson 
Cordage Works, Boston 


of the association for the next place 
of meeting. A motion was put, sec- 
onded and carried undnimously in fa- 
vor of Atlantic City, with the under- 
standing that the matter would be re- 
ferred to the executive committee for 
final decision. 

Thereupon the convention adjourned 
sine die. 


Reynolds, Reynolds 


Wire Co., and H. G@. Grosscup, Lovell Mfg. Co., Brie, Pa. 
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General Education Essential to Progress 


in Auto Accessory Field 


Two-Day Sessions of Auto Accessories Branch 
Featured by Notable Addresses and Discussions 
on Current Problems 


problems that affect the produc- 

tion and distribution of automobile 
accessories, and an address on “How 
to Interest Hardware Retailers in Ac- 
cessories,” featured the two days’ ses- 
sions of the automobile accessories 
branch, National Hardware Association, 
Oct. 16 and 17, at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador, Atlantic City, N. J. Predictions 
that lines are going to be cut down 
somewhat in 1923, and that there will 
be 12,000,000 automobile users next 
year were made during the discussions. 

The first session was opened by A. 
H. Decatur, president of the Jobbers 
Association. In opening the meeting 
Mr. Decatur said in part: 

“The National Association feels that 
in the automobile accessory branch, if 
there was ever a doubt, that doubt is 
removed regarding its place in the hard- 
ware trade. Most of us started late in 
the automobile accessory business—too 
late. It was a mistake of the hardware 
jobbers that they did not start in the 
accessory business when the accessory 
business started. That will be conceded 
by every hardware jobber who is in the 
business to-day, and when you start 
late at anything or for any place why 
you have got to go some to catch up, 
and that is the position in my mind 
that the hardware jobber is in to-day in 
the accessory business—anyway they 
are trying to catch up to where they 
should have been in the early days of 
the automobile accessory business. 

After commenting upon the desira- 
bility of educating the retail hardware 
dealer to the value of auto accessories 
he went on to say: 


QO: discussion of many specific 


Jobbers Should Handle Accessories 


“If I were a hardware man in a 
small town or a large one and saw some 
little accessory shop across the street 
doing a successful business, I would 
feel that I should take some room or 
some corner of my store, get a man 
who knew something about accessories 
and try at least to sell as many acces- 
sories as that garage or the little fel- 
low across the street. Have somebody 
in your employ who would know some- 
thing about automobile accessories and 
every time a person comes in for any- 
thing in the accessory line your spe- 
cialty man can talk to him. I believe 
that the hardware jobber should handle 
automobile accessories, and that he 


should try and educate the retail hard- 
ware dealer on the importance of 
handling this line and the opportunity 
it affords of adding volume and profit 
to his business.” 

At this point George W. Ellis, of the 
Supple-Biddle Hardware Co., Philadel- 
phia, took charge of the meeting. Fol- 
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lowing a plea for co-operation and a 
development of the field he introduced 
Frank T. Chase, of Frank Mossberg 
Co., Attleboro, Mass., who said in part: 


Prospects for the Spring of 1923 


“Accessory sales in 1921 were $1,015,- 
190,000. That figures about $10.15 per 
car. These are pretty rough figures, 
you know. I have often heard one job- 
ber ask another, ‘How much do you 
figure that you should sell each pros- 
pect on your list?’ I would be very 
much interested in knowing what the 
jobbers would say upon that subject. 

“There are 105,000,000 people in the 
country and only 7 per cent of them 
have an income of $3,000 a year or over. 
That brings 105,000,000 down to 7,350,- 
000, legitimate prospects for the pur- 
chase of $10.15 per car, and that is per- 
haps the final point in that array of 
figures. We have no cause to complain 
about production. You have seen the 
figures for the first three-quarters of 
this year—1,615,000 cars in the first 
nine months of 1921. We cannot com- 
plain about new cars not going on to the 


market and the accessories that go on 
to new ‘cars. 

“Lines are going to be cut down 
somewhat more, I believe, in 1923. The 
manufacturers certainly are going to 
cut lines and I believe the jobbers are, 
too. 


Accessories Not Novelties 


“Mr. Decatur said that most of the 
dealers got in too late in handling ac- 
cessories. It is not altogether a ques- 
tion of that. Most hardware people 
with whom I have talked this thing 
over have said, ‘Wait until it stand- 
ardizes; wait until all the novelties are 
out.’ Gentlemen, I beg of you to be- 
lieve that the automobile accessory in- 
dustry is not a line of novelties. If 
you think it is; if that is the reason 
for your not departmentalizing your 
accessory department, you are kidding 
yourself. If you are wise enough as a 
merchant to operate your hardware line 
you certainly are wise enough to elimi- 
nate the novelties. Mr. Babson last 
Saturday said that you must realize 
the tendency of business; you must ex- 
pect a reaction; after the first of the 
year you will have a reaction. He says 
you_may expect a reaction, but it will 
not be severe and he says if your sales- 
men become discouraged, tell them that 
it is only for a short period because the 
big swing is bound to be up. 

“I believe that this association has 
possibilities. I wish we might elicit 
more information of our experiences. 
Most statistics are simply experiences. 
Of course, that is all they can be. We 
could gain a great deal by exchanging 
experiences. There is some legal limi- 
tation to the operation of our associa- 
tions, and yet there is no question but 
what Mr. Hoover has favored organi- 
zation. I would like to see the acces- 
sory branch of the Hardware Associa- 
tion get down and give us some real 
help because we need it so much.” 

The chairman then introduced M. H. 
Tisne, of A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Tisne said in 
part: 

Sales Possibilities 


“Let me give you a few more figures, 
since they are more eloquent and more 
conclusive than all the adjectives or all 
the oratory I could supply. The total 
retail business done in 1920 by the en- 
tire automobile trade amounted to 
$4,723,418,000. Quite automatically, 
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therefore, this same business in 1921 
must have been 13% per cent greater, 
or $5,400,000,000. In 1922 it will be 
$5,650,000,000. It follows, therefore, 
that the sales possibilities this year will 
be at least $250,000,000 better than in 
1921. 


Increase in Accessory Handlers 


“As you are more particularly con- 
cerned with your own hardware field let 
me remind you that out of 725 general 
hardware jobbers on the 1922 list of 
HARDWARE AGE, 541 are set down as 
selling automobile accessories. This 
is a 20 per cent increase over the num- 
ber of jobbers handling auto accessories 
in 1921 and the signs point more and 
more to a greater participation in the 
sales of accessories by the hardware 
trade. 

“Another fact of deep significance is 
the announcement made last week at 
the convention of advertising agents 
held in New York that in 1923 the 
agents represented at the convention 
would place $250,000,000 worth of ad- 
vertising as against $187,000,000 in 
1922. 


Better Selling Methods Needed 


“I have seen a great many sales pos- 
sibilities neglected by the retailers. In 
the past the dealer contented himself 
with handing over the counter this or 
that article which had been asked for 
by his customer. This passive method 
of selling will no longer suffice. The 
dealer from now on must sense the need 
of his customer for some unasked ac- 
cessory which he has for sale. Of 
course, the first requisite in making 
sales is that the prospect be in need of 
the article or commodity which you 
wish to sell him. Your sales will be in 
direct proportion with this need. Where 
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the need does not exist there must be 
employed the art of persuasion, the 
science of awakening a desire for 
something that is not indispensable. 
“Instruct your salesmen to be on the 
lookout for necessary things that are 
absent from the cars that drive up to 
your doors. You will find that it opens 
up sales possibilities that bulk large in 
volume and yield much in good will. 
All these sales opportunities should be 


grabbed by the hair and pulled aboard. : 


If they haven’t any hair grab them 
somewhere else. The age of passive 
selling is past. We must go after busi- 
ness, especially the business that is 


A. B. Peavey and George F. Wright, G. F. 
Wright Steel &@ Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


right under our noses and yelling to be 
grabbed.” 

The chairman introduced H. Stone, 
of the Automotive Products Corpora- 
tion of Hazleton, Pa., who spoke on the 
subject, “The Relationship of the Sales 
Manager of the Manufacturer and the 
Sales Manager of the Wholesaler.” 

Mr. Stone began his address by com- 
menting upon some of the sales methods 
in vogue during the deflation period of 
1921. Continuing, he said: 

“If the proper selling analysis had 
been made, it would have demonstrated 
that luxury automotive items do not 
sell as well during periods of deflation 
as necessities or integral wearing parts. 
Some jobbers reasoned basically right, 
took their first loss, which was their 
best, unloaded at the psychological time 
and turned their efforts to and con- 
centrated for the time being on mer- 
chandise that would sell more readily, 
and thus forced a turnover and at a 
profit. Others wavered, and at the 
turning point, the second half of the 
year, made up their minds, took their 
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Although these reports chron- 
icle the proceedings of a manu- 
facturers’ and a jobbers’ conven- 
tion, they should offer food for 
thought for the retail merchant. 
Anything that affects the manu- 
facturer and jobber will in turn 
affect the retailer. Keep posted, 
you retail merchants! 
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loss and thus held their own. It finally 
dawned on the rest too late and while 
they did their level best, such as it was, 
not being at the opportune time, they 
were forced to a definite position of a 
loss. 

“We can help improve the position of 
our selling executives by laying 
emphasis on the consideration they 
should have for one another. Lasting 
business friendships are bound to 
evolve better results, and closer co-op- 
eration of jobber and manufacturer 
only will eradicate petty antagonisms 
and formulate better trading rules, as 
well as develop our present code of 
ethics, which could stand a little im- 
provement. 

“We are one of the many large asso- 
ciations without universal standardized 
trading rules and joint boards of arbi- 


J. W. Pumderson of Farwell, zum, 
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tration at strategic geographical points 
to preserve closer harmony among us. 


Worth While Methods 


“And what are some methods we 
could consider, and how could we start 
to put them into effect? 

“Closer association 


at convention 
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time, even distinct merchandising ses- 
sions to promote better fellowship and 
contact. 

“The necessity of the jobbers’ sales 
managers visiting show displays at all 
times. We not only want the purchas- 


George L, Earle and Horatio 8. Earle, 
North Wayne Tool Co. 


ing agents, but we want to reach the 
man who is responsible for the sale of 
merchandise his purchasing department 
buys. 

“Proper listing in the association 
membership book of not only purchasing 
agents, delegates of jobbers and con- 
vention representatives of manufac- 
turers, but sales managers of both, so 
as to creafe a better tendency of 
familiarization than now exists, there- 
by eliminating some of the present bar- 
riers, thus promoting an easier and 
direct approach, and a freer discussion 
of mutual problems, either in person or 
by mail. This would foster better use 
of direct-by-mail sales promotion the 
manufacturers give to jobbers, in most 
cases express prepaid, as well as the 
joint personal co-operation of their re- 
spective sales managers in putting a 
line over together. 

“There is more, but that is all I can 
think of at present. You have ideas on 
this subject. Don’t let them slumber. 
Be long-headed enough to start the ball 
a-rolling. Begin to develop some con- 
structive work of this kind, the only 
kind that will work out to our mutual 
benefit. If the industry is good enough 
to make a living out of, then it’s good 
enough to contribute something to. 
Only then will we begin to solve our 
selling problems and they are best 
solved together.” 

A recess was then declared until the 
following morning. 


The Second Session 


The chairman called the association 
to order at 10 o’clock a. m. 
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The chairman introduced as the first 
speaker H. D. Laidley of the Federal 
Miniature Lamp Division of the General 
Electric Co., Chicago, Ill., who spoke 
on the subject, “Hardware and Auto- 
motive Distribution Channels.” 

The speaker began by commenting 
on the growth of the automotive indus- 
try and touched upon the development 
of present-day merchandising of the 
lines in question. He commented upon 
the methods used in selling accessories 
and concluded by saying: 

“The advantages to the hardware job- 
ber as a distributor of automotive ac- 
cessories are obvious. However, if the 
hardware jobber proposes to gain a 
strong position in this field then certain 
fundamentals must be _ considered. 
Among other points which I could not 


4, 
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hope to cover in the short time allotted 
for discussion of this subject there are 
the following: 


Policies Essential to Progress 


“Separate the buying and selling of 
automobile accessories from the hard- 
ware line with a cost system, placing 
the business on its own footing. 

“Salesmen should be assigned to the 
work of selling accessories only. 

“Seek the natural channels of dis- 
tribution for automobile accessories, the 
retail establishment to which you would 
go to have your car repaired or to buy 
an accessory which ordinarily would be 
installed on your car at the place of 
business where your purchase is made. 

“Limit sales of accessories to your 
selected class of retailers unless in 
selling hardware retailers you can in- 
duce them to carry a complete line, ar- 
ranging their stores for proper display 
of accessories and for service to car 
owners equalling their competitors. 
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“Build your business on a basis of 
service to the retailer, warehousing all 
lines of accesscries having a popular 
demand. 

“Don’t merely sell accessories, but 
show the retailer how to turn his stock; 
teach the retailer to “ask ’em to buy.” 

“Treat the automobile accessory busi- 
ness with the same degree of serious- 
ness as that which has made the hard- 
ware industry a credit to business. 

“There are more than 10,000,000 cars 
in service. They present a great buy- 
ing market for accessories. These 10,- 
000,000 car owners require and demand 
a service and there should be room in 
the field of merchandising accessories 
for anyone who carries as its motto: 
‘He profits most who serves best.’” 

The chairman then opened the sub- 
ject for discussion and called on manu- 
facturers for opinions. The discussion 
follows: 

Mr. Faeth, of Kansas City, was the 
first to take the floor. He said: “I feel 
that manufacturers generally in hard- 
ware lines are coming to the point where 
allowances are made on the invoice. 
From a wholesaler’s point of view I 
think it should be made on the invoice 
itself, either that or prepaid.” 

Mr. Webb: “I think along that line 
that the jobber is particularly willing 
to co-operate with the manufacturer by 


doing some detail work and take some 


of that work off the manufacturers’ 
hands. It is very easy for us to send a 


BE. R. Masback and J, J. Armstrong, 
Masback Hardware Ce., Inc. 


receipted freight bill and deduct the 
freight from the invoice—a sufficient 
amount to cover the transportation 
charges. If the manufacturer can help 
the jobber by allowing him the proper 
freight allowance then, we should take 
the responsibility of collecting damage 
claims and things of that kind that 
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would necessarily follow in case the al- 
jewance is made for freight. If he 
prepaid the transportation I understand 
that it throws all the responsibility on 
the manufacturer in making claims 
against the railroad company.” 

The chairman: “I would like to hear 


P. Smith, Smith 4 Hemenway, and 
Harry C. Glover, Griffin Mfg. Co. 


from some manufacturer who pays a 
freight — what makes the particular 
freight allowance.” 

Mr. Annabel: “It has been our policy 
for twenty years to make proper pro- 
vision to our customers covering the 
entire United States and Canada, giv- 
ing them the freight allowance to be 
deducted with return of the receipted 
freight bill. It has worked very satis- 
factorily in all parts of the country.” 

Mr. Isherwood: “Your freight allow- 
ance has to be figured in your price 
eventually. Our main reason for 
making the freight allowance—which is 
not the full freight allowance—we took 
the United States and worked it up into 
zones. We took the freight rates to all 
the different leading sections of the 
country and then determined as to how 
much we should charge each jobber, so 
that they would all be paying a fair 
amount of freight, and none would be 
paying more than others. We did this 
for the reason that we have a one-price 
article and we wanted everybody to sell 
at one price in order to give them all 
the same profit. We figured this plan 
and it has worked out very well. I do 
not know of any complaints at all.” 

The chairman: “I do not believe that 
the jobbers know what the delivery 
terms are upon all accessories they buy. 
I would like to hear suggestions from 
each manufacturer here—their terms 
of discount as to payment of bills and 
delivery terms. I believe that will solve 
4 lot of the questions under discussion.” 

Mr. Laidley: “I cannot see how it is 
going to help the situation in the long 
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run if the transportation paid by the 
manufacturer is part of the expense. It 
has to be figured in in the cost of doing 
business, and it has got to come out of 
the product some way.” 

The chairman: “I think all jobbers, 
and I think that it is a very good plan 
at least for the manufacturers, that 
make any freight allowances to have 
it so noted on the invoice, because it is 
quite a problem for the shipping clerks 
to check each manufacturer’s profit to 
see that these freights are deducted on 
the different invoices. I think it would 
be a good plan for the jobbers to see 
that the manufacturers bill their goods 
upon this plan.” 

Mr. Ross: “There is one question that 
seems to me that should be considered 
and that is should the jobber be re- 
quired to make freight allowance on 
shipments to dealers? Some manufac- 
turers contend that everything the job- 
ber gets they hand on to the dealer, 
and there is a pressure to be determined, 
as you all know at the present time, as 
to who should pay the freight. The 


L. H. Weber, Geo. Worthington Co., and 
A, C. McKinnie, Stanley Works. 


long distance jobbers are very much 
inclined to equalize the freight. There 
is also a pressure from the sales force, 
which is very heavy, to get a little ad- 
vantage.” 

The chairman: “That opens up quite 
a big question. It comes back to the 
jobber now, so I guess I will have to 
call upon some of the jobbers. I will 
call on Mr. Webb to speak on the sub- 
ject.” 

The chairman then introduced L. C. 
Webb, of the Lee Hardware Co., of 
Salina, Kan., who spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Should Not All Accessories Be 
Sold F.0.B. Wholesalers City or with 
Proper Freight Allowance?” He said 
in part: 

“TI believe that the greatest need of 
business to-day is that the retailer be 
given as much support as is given to 


Geo, H. Halpin and J. M. Shellenberger, Baeder, 
Adamson Co. 
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the manufacturers. We are told that 
our Government is spending more than 
$1,000,000 a year in research to help 
manufacturers and farmers, but that 
it has never taken a census of the re- 
tailers. We have not given the retailers 
the careful consideration due them. 
They sell 85 per cent of the merchan- 
dise bought in the United States and 
have more than 1,000,000 stores in the 
country with an investment of billions 
of dollars, but through lack of proper 
help too many are groping blindly in the 
dark, fearful of pitfalls. 

“It is now squarely up to the manu- 
facturer and the jobber to unite in their 
efforts to preserve this great factor in 
the ultimate distribution of goods to 
consumers. The natural way of distri- 
bution is through the individual retail 
stores of this country, and if they pros- 
per the jobber and manufacturer will 
prosper. If they fail then the jobber 
must cease to exist and the plan of 
merchandising be revolutionized. 

“There is a plan which if followed 
will improve conditions and help to 
stabilize the nervous lack of confidence 
so manifest to-day. It is all summed up 
in one word, and that word is co- 
operation—co-operation of manufac- 
turer, jobber and retailer. 


Narrow Down Lines 


“The hardware jobbers of accessories 
should narrow down their lines of mer- 
chandise, carry what will sell best in 
their respective territories, stick closely 
to standard well-known brands, support 
and represent their manufacturers, giv- 
ing them the benefit of a well organized 
sales force that they will be glad to 
help educate on their respective lines. 
If your accessory business is not satis- 


Geo. P. Hart and EB. A. Moore, 
Stanley Works. 


factory departmentalize and put a com- 
petent man in charge, give him plenty 
of authority and make him responsible 
for results. The business is available 
and the hardware jobber should get it. 

“The manufacturers and the jobbers 


Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Rogers, Pyrene Mfg. Co. 





L. T. Dohn, Vaughan &€ Bushnell Mfg. 
Co., Wm, Jacob, American Hardware & 
Supply Co. 


can get much closer together if they 
will, and when they do more satisfac- 
tory conditions will exist. One way for 
the mdnufacturer to make the jobber 
his real representative is by putting 
every jobber on an equality in the mat- 
ter of distributing his line by having 
one price for all and one profit for all, 
which makes it necessary to price all 
merchandise f.o.b. wholesaler’s city. 
This would enable any jobber to serve 
his own territory at a margin of profit 
equal to that of his competitor. Many 
manufacturers have adopted this policy, 
and I do not believe any jobber would 
want them to change. 

“The keynote of successful merchan- 
dising to-day is the same it has been 
from the earliest history of our present 
system and will éver continue to be the 
same. That keynote is always easily 
found and one word covers it, co-oper- 
ate.” 

At this point another discussion took 
place. The first to be recognized by 
the chair was Mr. Tisne. He said: 

“T think this question simmers itself 
down to the matter of service, a mat- 
ter for each individual manufacturer 
to consider in regard to his policy of 
merchandising as to the delivery of 
goods. I am fearful that you will be 
unable to arrive at a definite, concrete 
plan of freight allowances or distribu- 
tion.” 

The chairman: “I do not think the 
question under discussion was so much 
to know whether the manufacturer 
should or should not do it, but it was 
more to know just what they did do. 
The next item for discussion is “What 
Class of Trade Will Eventually Handle 
the Majority of Accessory Business?” 


W. A. Brothwell and C. R. Brothwell, Russell Jenning Mfg. Co. 
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J. D. Moore of Birmingham: “I won- 
der how many of you here would agree 
on an answer to this question. No 
doubt many of you have thought about 
it, and I dare say there would be vari- 
ous opinions as to the answers. It is 
my opinion that the hardware dealer 
will eventually take it up and handle 
the majority of automobile accessories.” 


Casey Gives Retailers’ View 


The chairman then called on C. H. 
Casey, president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, as the next 
speaker on this subject. 

Mr. Casey said he brought the greet- 
ings of his association to the members 
present and went on to speak as fol- 
lows: 

“The interests of our association are 
practically the same as yours. If your 


Miss Priscilla Horr and Frank Horr, 
American Screw Co. 


organization prospers we prosper. If 
our organization as a whole prospers, 
you as a natural consequence are bound 
to reap some benefit from it. I do not 
know of any two organizations whose 
interests run along such perfectly paral- 
lel lines and who ought to be so much 
interested in each other, as jealous of 
each other’s interests, as the National 
Hardware Association of the United 
States and the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association. You fellows 
are handling merchandise in dozens and 
gross, tons and carloads, while the re- 
tail dealers take those items and split 
them up into singles and pairs, pounds 
and hundreds and pass them out to the 
consumer. We ought to be very jealous 
of each other’s interests. 

“T do not wonder that you are anxious 
to have the retail hardware merchants 
throughout the country take up the sale 
of automobile accessories. The statis- 
tics will show, as the speaker that just 
preceded me said, that the largest part, 
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in fact about 55 per cent of the auto- ° 
mobiles in the country, are owned in 
small towns and surrounding communi- 
ties. About 3,000,000 passenger cars 
are owned by farmers. As the farmer 
is the largest purchaser of automo- 
biles, it is a natural consequence that 
he is the largest purchaser of automo- 
bile accessories. You cannot expect him 
at the present time, I am sorry to say, 
to be a very good customer for these 
goods. The price he is getting for his 
stuff to-day is so much below the price 
of everything that he has to buy that 
you cannot expect him to be a very 
free purchaser of any line of merchan- 
dise, especially the automobile accessory 
line. 

“It is your job, gentlemen, to show 
the retail hardware man that the auto- 
mobile line is a line of merchandise for 
him to put in stock and push the sale of. 
Unfortunately, a great many retail 
dealers have an idea that this line of 
goods requires special] knowledge and 
special tools to be applied to the ma- 
chines, and that they would have to em- 
ploy a special man to do the applica- 
tion. Now it is your job to show them 
that this is not so and that there are a 
great many other lines that the car 
owner will be able to pick off of your 
counter and take home with him and 
apply them himself.” 

The chairman then introduced H. P 
Sheets, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, 
who said: 


Eliminate Cost Wastes 


“T believe that there is too much 
spread between the manufacturer’s cost 


O. A, Lanchantin, Oliver 
Bros., Inc. 


and the cost to consumer. I think most 
of us will admit that. We have got to 
cut out cost wastes wherever they ap- 
pear. This business should not be 
spread out among garage men, grocery 


Mr. and Mrs. George Chatillon, John Chatillon ¢ Sons 
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L, C. Fraser and 8. Horacc 
, ¢& Sons, Inc. 
stores and drug stores. For the busi- 
ness to be worth while it has to be con- 
centrated. Since you men are pretty 
well of the opinion that the hardware 
merchant is the logical distributor, it 
seems to me that the idea is to rather 
focus upon him and show him how he 
can make that business profitable.” 


Colladay Address 


. The chairman then introduced Glover 
8. Colladay, of the Frank Colladay 
Hardware Co., Hutchinson, Kan., who 


W. OC. Farr, McKinney 
Mfg. Co. 


spoke on the subject of “The Percent- 
age of Hardware Dealers at Present 
Handling Automobile Supplies.” After 
stating that the percentage should be 
larger, he said: 

“It would seem to me that if we can 
show the hardware retailer there is a 
certain amount of accessories being sold 
in his community, say from ten thou- 
sand to several hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth per year, depending on the 
size of the town or city in which that 
particular dealer is located, and the 
population of the surrounding retail 
trade territory, of which he could get a 
large percentage by going after it, he 
would be inclined to do so. 

“My observation is, however, that in 
order to get in this line right, the dealer 
must departmentize it the same as the 
jobber. In other words, he should han- 
dle it just like he does his tin shop, 
Plumbing department, paint or furni- 
ture department or any other depart- 
ment of his business. 

“I know of two or three hardware 

lers in various sized towns in our 
territory who have handled their auto 
supply business in just this way, and 
they all say that it has been a paying 
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proposition for them. In the smaller 
towns the dealer can even go so far as 
to sell gasoline and oil, which, although 
it may not bear such a great percent 
of profit, runs into considerable volume, 
which all helps to reduce the overhead. 

“Now, when you stop to consider that 
the possible net volume of the auto sup- 
ply business to the hardware dealer is 
considerably larger than either the tin 
shop, plumbing, paint or furniture de- 
partments of his business, it would 
seem to me that he is very foolish in 
passing it up. 


“If I Were a Hardware Dealer—” 


“If I were a hardware dealer to-day, 
in a town of anywhere from five hun- 
dred to fifty thousand people, I would 
most certainly put in an auto supply 
department and have a repair shop with 
a mechanic in charge. The accessories 
could be sold over the counter by the 
regular hardware salesman, and the me- 
chanical end of the job could be han- 
dled in a machine shop by the mechanic. 
This machine shop would very easily 
pay for the expense of maintaining it, 


David P. Schindel and John R. 
Schindel, Schindel-Rohrer & Co. 


and would be the means of the sale of 
a good many accessories that could not 
be sold otherwise by the hardware 
dealer. 

“If the hardware dealer does go after 
the automobile accessory business in an 
intelligent and energetic manner, you 
will not find the great number of small 
accessory dealers and machine shops 
carrying supplies who sooner or later 
go broke and cause the jobber grief.” 


Address of John E, Lambert 


The chairman then introduced John 
E. Lambert of the Clayton-Lambert 


Manufacturing Co., Detroit, who spoke 
on cash discount. Mr. Lambert defined 
cash discount, or a discount for cash, as 
a premium given to the purchaser for 
paying spot cash for the merchandise 


! 

More vital news and informa- 
tion for the retail dealer is con- 
tained in this issue than in any 
other special number we have 
published since June. The re- 
tailer’s viewpoint was explained 
to both jobbers and manufactur- 
ers by the president and secre- 
tary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association. Read what 
they told the jobber and the 
buy from 





manufacturer 
about higher prices. 


you 


Sheen 





he purchases. Mr. Lambert considered 
many forms of cash discount in the 
course of his address and discussed 
some of the causes and effects of the 
present systems. Mr. Lambert’s ad- 
dress will be published in a later issue 
because of its length and importance. 

Following this address, the associa- 
tion adjourned. 


Wess | 


W. J. Lockwood, John H. Graham 4 
Co. and Walter Schultz, Witte Hard- 
ware Co. 
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“This Is Bad Time to Raise Prices,” 
Casey Tells Hardware Manufacturers 


President National Retail Hardware Association Explains Dealers’ 
Viewpoint to Manufacturers’ Convention at Atlantic City. Pro- 
ducers Want Immigration Ban Lifted to Reduce Labor Costs 


H. Casey, president of the Na- 

tional Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, who advised manufacturers that 
“this is a bad time to raise prices,” the 
twenty-first annual convention of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, held at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim, Atlantic City, Oct. 18 to 20, 
closed with the re-election of Isaac 
Black of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., 
as president, and the passage of reso- 
lutions disapproving of the limitation 
of immigration, and of alleged unfair 
publicity on the part of newspapers and 
magazines. 

In his address at the opening session 
the president of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, after stating 
that he spoke as a representative of 
22,000 hardware retailers, said: 


| ‘oe age tenet by an address by C. 


Casey’s Address 


“Everybody is clamoring for relief 
from the high cost of living, and as dis- 
tribution is blamed for a lot of this 
even though it may not be a just 
charge, it brings it fairly up to our 
door. We can probably see and point 
out how the other fellow could reduce 
his cost of distribution. For instance, 
I believe we all feel that it costs too 
much to distribute foodstuff and that 
the wide spread between what the far- 
mer or stock raiser receives and what 
the consumer has to pay, is far too 
much, 

“We possibly can also see, or think 
we can, how the shoe industry, the 
elothing and drug trade could material- 
ly cut down the cost of getting their 
products into the hands of the consu- 
mer but we are perhaps slow to realize 
that we ought to make a searching in- 
restigation into our own affairs, in an 
honest effort to try for all possible fur- 
ther reductions. None of us can have 
lasting prosperity, except as _ those 
whom we serve, prosper. 

“There is some justification, perhaps, 
for the criticism aimed at the high cost 
ef distribution. It almost seems as 
though no one has given real thought 
and study to this very vital end of in- 
dustry. 

“The subject of production has almost 
been a mania with us, building better 
and more efficient factories, scrapping 
thousands upon thousands of dollars 
worth of perfectly good equipment be- 
cause better machines have been in- 


vented that will save a fraction of a 
cent, perhaps, on the cost of each item 
made, getting the last ounce of effi- 
ciency out of labor, adding new patterns 
and styles so as to beat the other fellow 
to it. In fact, it appears the entire 


C. H, Casey 


thought has been on the production end 
and very little on the distribution end. 


Distribution Costs Too High 


“The problem of getting the goods 
into the hands of the ultimate consu- 
mer, at the lowest possible cost, is just 
as important as to get them manufac- 
tured cheaply and well, but we, appa- 
rently, have not given much thought to 
it. The Government is spending $100,- 
000,000 a year to help the manufactur- 
ers and farmers but neither the Gov- 
ernment or anyone else has ever spent 
anything to economize in the distribu- 
tion of merchandise. 

“We have never even had a census 
of the retailers nor has any intensive 
study been made of their service and 
problems. The result is that produc- 
tion costs have been reduced time after 
time, cuts have been made again and 


again, until to-day they are only a frae- 
tion of what they were 50 years age, 
while the cost of distributing is actual- 
ly more now than it was a half century 
ago. 

“There is something wrong some- 
where, lower costs of distribution 
should progress with lower cost of pro- 
duction and a thorough study and in- 
vestigation should be continued until 
the cause and remedy are found. If it 
is the retailer, show us how to remedy 
it and we will endeavor to follow diree- 
tions. 

“However, material gathered by the 
Agricultural Commission at Washing- 
ton and other agencies show that retail- 
ers are not making excessive profits. 
Perhaps that is largely true with manu- 
facturers and jobbers. The trouble, 
then, must be in the wastes that have 
crept into distribution, because wher 
we consider the spread between pro- 
duction cost and the cost to the consu- 
mer, we are impressed that the cost of 
distribution is exceedingly high. 


Must Economize 


“If profits are not excessive, we must 
look to the expense account for possible 
savings. An analysis of the retailer’: 
cost of doing business does not show 
material waste in any item, but the 
study of stock does show much unpro- 


ductive merchandise which burdens bis 


investment, crowds his shelves, makes 
concentrated selling difficult, unneces- 
sarily increases insurance and grealty 
slows his stock turn. 

“It is therefore apparent that having 
diagnosed one trouble the retailer must 
take steps to cure the illness. He must 
clean out dead stock and reduce to the 
minimum the slow moving lines. The 
resultant reduced investment wil] give 
him lower interest charges and enable 
the carrying of wider assortments. The 
elimination of duplication will make 
possible sales concentration and greater 
efficiency. His insurance cost will be 
lowered and there will be less loss from 
depreciation and absolescence. In some 
cases less clerical help will be required 
and the handling cost will be lowered. 

“But such study and weeding out ef 
lines cannot rest wholly with the re 
tailer, it must have equal thoughtful 
attention by wholesalers and manufae- 
turers, for if non-essential goods bur 
den the retailer they also burden the 
jobber and maker. If simplification 
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the elimmation of slow-moving items 
which have no distinctive field—results 
in smaller investment, quicker stock 
turn, lower operating expenses for the 
dealer, manufacturers and wholesalers 
will benefit in the same way. 

“This is one of the activities on which 
our association has concentrated this 
year. We are urging our members to 
study individual lines so as to cut out 
slow movers and increase the number 
of times they can turn their stock. We 
are recommending the placing of small 
orders and buying more frequently. 


Retailers Want Simplification 


“If it is possible for the retailer to 
eliminate slow-moving goods from his 
stock, it should be equally possible for 
the manufacturer to study his produc- 
tion and sales, and eliminate the pat- 
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From left to right: D. F. Alvord, Empire Knife Co., 


Winsted, Conn.; J. Louis 


Schrade, Schrade Cutlery Co., and E. M. Brill, Empire Knife Co 


and you would flock around it like bees 
around a flower bed. The first reports 
coming in my mail showed that there 
apparently was great interest, but when 
it got right down to the actual partici- 


Lew ©. Hill, Whiting-Adams; Wilfrid S. Drowne and Norman Mintz, Silver Lake Co.. 


and James L. Kelly, 


terns, styles, sizes and finishes found 
to be unnecessary or that do not pay 
their own way and are a burden on pro- 
duction costs. We are not attempting 
to dictate any specific elimination, be- 
lieving that this can best be determined 
by mariufacturers themselves, after a 
thorough study of the demands for 
their products. 

“Early in September the vice-presi- 
dent, the secretary and myself went to 
Washington and spent five days with 
Mr. Durgin in an effort to accomplish 
something along the line of simplifica- 
tion. We wanted to help, we wanted to 
show our faith-in the proposition and 
that we wanted something done along 
those lines. 

“The result of this meeting was not 
satisfactory, because you manufactur- 
ers did not respond as it was thought 
you would. We had a vague idea that 
any move to better trade conditions, 
especially as the conception had been 
with an outside party, and one of great 
eminence, would be hailed with delight 


Whiting-Adams Co. 


pation in the movement, a great shy- 
ness developed and excuses were many 
and varied. However, we of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association 


is expected of it will be- accomplished 
and a material improvement in distri- 
bution will be the result. 

“IT am wondering how many in this 
audience, and how many manufacturers 
generally, have been led to believe that 
the condition is vastly improved and 
that the farmer is on a high road to 
prosperity, that his normal purchas- 
ing power has been or is nearly reached 
and that you are justified on the 
strength of reports and statistics, in 
going full steam ahead, raising wages 
and in some cases even boosting the 
price of the manufactured goods. It is 
true that some relief has been given 
througn the War Finance Corporation 
and the banks, but operations in the 
major crops such as cotton and wheat 
have not resulted in profit. Therefore, 
prices for the farmers’ commodities 
raise, he cannot come back into the 
buying market this year in anything 
like the volume anticipated. 

“I live right in the center of the 


George Beaudin and George Allen, J. Wiss & Sons Co.; George H. Griffiths, HARDWARB 
AGE, and George Dresser, The Carborundum Co. 


were not sorry that we went. We had 
made a start, we had got some view- 
points that we did not have before and 
we are hopeful that the movement will 
continue to grow in favor until all that 


From left to right: M. A. Penick, Miss Pauline Ann, Mrs, M. A. Penick, Mrs. 
Rudolph Tenk and Rudolph Tenk, Tenk Hardware Co., Quincy, Ill. 


greatest agricultural section of the 
United States where the land is fertile 
and the farmers unsually intelligent. 
Where he is perhaps better financed 
than in most places and where he is 
generally working under the most fav- 
orable circumstances, and I know his 
purchasing power without having to re- 
sort to statistics or written reports. I 
know that when a farmer sells wheat 
for less than 95 cents a bushel. Even 
though he raised a good crop which he 
did this year, that he has nothing left 
when he has paid his running expenses, 
that he has raised his crop at an actual 
loss, that the chances are that he will 
have to borrow, if he can, to pay his 
taxes which are three and four and five 
times as much as they used to be in 
previous years. 
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“How do you expect this class of 
men to buy liberally of your goods un- 
less you can bring them down to a 
comparative price level? The farmer 
is still nearly 50 per cent of the entire 
population of the United States, and 
you will never have good times again 
while they are producing their crops 
and raising the cattle, sheep and hogs 
at a loss. Agriculture is not different 
from any other business—it can go on 
only so long operating on a loss until 
it will actually go broke. Conditions 
for the farmer must change. Either 
he must buy the things he needs to 
live on at a lower price, he must get 
labor at less cost, or he must get more 
for what he has to sell. 


What Farmer Gets 


“Here is an average of what the 
farmer is getting for his products all 
over the Northwest, centering around 
St. Paul and Minneapolis: 

“Wheat, No. 1 hard, 93c.bu.; wheat, 
winter, 86c. bu.; rye, 53c. bu.; barley, 
50c. bu.; corn, 45c. bu.; pork, live, 6c. 
Ib.; beef, live, 4c. lb.; potatoes, 30c. 
per cwt. 

“If you can figure out of this how the 
farmer, who, it has all along been 
hoped, would pull the nation back to the 
good old normal times, is going to do 
it, you can do better than any of those 
directly connected with the agricul- 
tural industry. Can you not see from 
this that it is absolutely necessary that 
the cost of manufacture be reduced, 
that the railroad rates be reduced, that 
wages in other lines be reduced at least 
a reasonable percentage, in order to 
bring the 50 per cent of our people who 
are now working at a loss up to nearly 
the level of the other half. 

“The farmer has taken his losses as 
cheerfully as any class of people pos- 
sibly could, and had the prices of his 
commodities remained up to where they 
were last season or the early part of 
this year everything would have been 
all right and our return to normal 
times would now be an actual fact. 
But when his prices tumblec and other 
lines did not come down correspond- 
ingly, even some manufacturers mak- 
ing some advances, he seemed to throw 
up his hands and quit. 


Lower Prices Needed, Casey Says 


“T want to impress you manufactur- 
ers with all the force I possess that not 


only would it be bad policy for you 
to raise your prices, but someway, if 
it is at all possible, lower the prices 
on everything you make and keep on 
lowering them until they are back to 
1914 or 1915 levels. 


Mr, and Mrs. George Walter Davis, 
New York City 


“All sorts of new schemes are being 
devised to lower distribution cost and 
if established methods do not do every- 
thing possible and seek out waste and 
operate more economically and ef- 
ficiently, they will be superseded by 
other methods. 

“The National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation is spending money and effort 
freely in every way that will help the 
retailer to be a better merchant, to 
curtail investment by cutting out slow 
moving lines, to increase profit by more 
rapid stock turn, to decrease his losses 
by better accounting systems, and to 
make his store a more attractive place 
for his customers and more economical 
to do business in, as well as the best 
methods of serving his customers and 
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the community, for we believe: 
profits most who serves best.’” 

The first session was opened by 
President Isaac Black, who called for 
the report of the secretary-treasurer, 
F D. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell spoke 
of plans for broadening services of 
the association work, and stated that 
the service would be increased to the 
limit of the association’s income. His 
financial report showed the organiza- 
tion to be in sound condition. ; 

Committee reports were then pre- 
sented by Edward Myer, auditing com- 
mittee; Charles M. Power, executive 
committee; and George E. Chatillon, in- 
dustrial committee. Mr. Chatillon paid 
a tribute to Charles W. Asbury for his 
work on the _ tariff committee, and 
urged the association to keep itself in- 
formed about the activities of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


‘He 


Black Speaks Extemporaneously 


Isaac Black, in his presidential ad- 
dress, which was delivered extempora- 
neously, said that although jobbers 
sometimes seem inclined to think that 
manufacturers control conditions to suit 
themselves, as a matter of fact every 
manufacturer, he said, has his own in- 
dividual problems to meet, and the 
fundamentals of manufacturing, he 
added, are different in every line. 

“Self preservation makes it neces- 
sary for us to meet changing condi- 
tions,” Mr. Black said. “We owe it in 
fairness to ourselves and our business 


J. L. B. Holme, John H. 
Graham & Co. 


associates to co-operate in every way 
that is practicable with the jobbers 
and retailers. ' 

“To-day we are facing entirely new 
conditions in business and in some re- 


C. H. Casey and H. P. Sheets, president and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the 


National Retail” Hardware Association; Frank A. Bare, Tritch Hardware Co., 


and 


W. A. Durgin, Department of .Commerce 
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spects there are indications of a run- 
away market in many lines. Although 
the future is obscure, we were here 
when our present troubles began, and 
I venture to hope that we will still be 
here when the solution has been found. 

“It seems to me to-day that price is 
more or less subordinate to the diffi- 
culties of getting merchandise. It has 
been hinted in some places that manu- 
facturers are taking advantage of the 
present conditions. I believe most 
members here will disagree with this 
because it is so evident that we would 
be unfair to ourselves if we were to 
take advantage of the trade which 
we have spent long years in build- 
ing up. 


In Sympathy with Simplification 


“After having listened last evening 
to Mr. Durgin’s address on simplifica- 
tion, I believe we are all convinced 
that the department under Mr. Hoover 
is not trying to run or regulate the 
business interests of the country. 
Many ideas which Mr. Durgin presented 
last evening could, in all likelihood, 
be adopted, and I believe that most 
manufacturers are in sympathy with 
the principles of simplification for the 
purposes of good business.” 

Mr. Black, after stating that he be- 
lieved the association could co-operate 
in a constructive way with the De- 
partment of Commerce, closed by ask- 
ing for prompt attendance at all of 
the meetings. 

The appointment of the nominating 


James H, Oliver, Oliver 
Bros., Inc. 


and resolutions committee were then 
announced, with S. D. Latty as chair- 
man of the nominating committee and 
W. D. Biggers as chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee. 
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From left to right: “Bobby” Jones, Clyde Cutlery Co.; W. A. Root, BE. A. Lewis, 
H. A, Nelson, G@. H. Augus and B. H. Swift, Jackson Shear Co. 


When the meeting was opened for 
discussions a delegate recognized by the 
chair proposed the appointment of a 
committee on distribution, which was 
indorsed by the association. 

Fayette R. Plumb, discussing some 
of the points raised by Mr. Casey in 
his address, stated that although the 


Gordon Seybold, Montreal, Can., and 
Oliver B. Surpless, Surpless-Dunn Co. 


retailer can see the disadvantages of 
price advances, he cannot always see 
all of the reasons. Mr. Plumb said 
that one of the fundamental causes for 
price advances was labor costs and the 
monopoly exercised over labor by the 
American Federation. He then enum- 
erated instances of advancing labor 
costs. 

Mr. Casey replied by stating that the 
retailer sympathizes with the position 
of the manufacturer, but he said that 
the usual argument presented by manu- 
facturers does not receive sympathetic 
attention from the farmers, who are 
themselves manufacturers, confronted 
with the same problems. 

Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, in his remarks said that 
the problem of distribution costs has 


From left to right: Edward W. Simon, Frank A. Wennin, T. C. Montgomery, Page- 


Lewis Arms Co., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass., and W. H. Booth, Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., 


New Britain, Conn. 


not received the degree of attention it 
deserves from either the Government 
or the manufacturer. He stated that he 
believed that the simplification as pro- 
posed by Secretary Hoover would do 
a great deal to help reduce the cost 
of distribution. 


Country Needs Immigration 


The consensus of opinion among the 
manufacturers who spoke on the sub- 
ject favored the lifting of the bans on 
immigration. This question was dis- 
cussed at some length and was referred 
to the resolutions committee. 

The sessions Thursday were devoted 
to group meetings, as reported sepa- 
rately on another page. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The closing meeting of the manufac- 
turers association was held Friday 
morning. President Black called for 
the report of the resolutions commit- 
tee, who offered resolutions of con- 
dolence to the families of John C. Kro- 
ner of the Fred Kroner Hardware Co., 
LaCrosse, Wis., and James Hardy, sec- 
retary of the Canadian Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association. One of the resolu- 
tions which was adopted disapproved 
of the policy of limiting the number 
of immigrants to any fixed number 
and urged the adoption of selective 
tests, and that tests for admission 
should be applied at the point of em- 
barkation as well as upon arrival in 
this country. The committee also of- 
fered a resolution which was adopted 
and referred to an article published in 
Collier’s Weekly Oct. 7, 1922, entitled 
“The More You Break the More We 
Sell,” which would lead people to be- 
lieve, the resolution said, “that scythes 
made to-day in the United States are 
inferior to those made years ago; there- 
fore, be it 

“RESOLVED, that the Crowell Publish- 
ing Co. be requested to furnish the sec- 
retary of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association with all the 
facts and reasons for the publication 
of this article.” 


Officers Elected 


The nominating committee reported 
and the following officers were elected: 

Isaac Black, president, Russell & Er- 
win Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn.; 8S. 
D. Latty, vice-president, Kirk-Latty 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Frank 
Baackes, vice-president, American Stee] 
& Wire Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. A. Gra- 
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ham, vice-president, Wallingford Mfg. 
Co., Wallingford, Vt. 

The new members of the executive 
committee elected were: 

Irving S. Kemp, Evansville Tool 
Works, Evansville, Ind.; E. C. Wald- 
vogel, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn.; T, J. Ray, Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. L. 
Schumacher, Toledo Wheelbarrow Co., 
Toledo, Umo. 

Following the election and introduc- 
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tion of officers, President Black intro- 
duced a discussion on the advisability 
of the manufacturers holding group 
meetings in addition to the joint meet- 
ings with the jobbers. It was brought 
out that the manufacturer could be in 
a better position to give the jobbers 
information in the joint meetings, if 
they were to hold their own group meet- 
ing previous to the joint sessions, One 
of the members suggested that it might 
be well to let the manufacturers seg- 
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regate themselves into at least six 
groups, which could function through- 
out the year and constantly have be- 
fore them the problems affecting indi- 
vidual industries. In this way the joint 
meetings with the jobbers would be 
much more satisfactory, it was said. 
It was also thought advisable to have 
an official of the manufacturers asso- 
ciation on the platform with the job- 
bers’ chairman at the time of a joint 
meeting. 


Group Meetings Prove Big Attraction 


Turnover, Price Tendencies and Sales Mis- 
sionaries Among Leading Subjects Discussed 


what agitated discussions 

marked the group meetings held 
all day Oct. 19 at the Blenheim dining 
hall and although the entire time al- 
lotted to each group was filled, many 
of the subjects had to be shortened 
because of lack of time. 


N | UMEROUS addresses and some- 


Builders’ Hardware Group 


The first subject taken up at the 
group meetings Oct. 19 was “The Out- 
look for Building Construction in 1923.” 
The discussion on this subject was 
opened by Mr. Sargent. 

“I feel,” Mr, Sargent said, “that 
labor conditions are causing the most 
serious difficulty at the present time 
concerning the building situation. If 
you will go into any of the large cities, 
you will find that skilled laborers and 
unskilled, to a lesser extent, are now 
demanding wages who are almost pro- 
hibitive. Now of course it is impos- 
sible for anyone to foretell to what 
extent these labor demands are going 
to repress builders, but I am sure that 
it is going to have a decided effect on 
the situation and it is going to prevent 
a good deal of building which would 
otherwise take place.” 

Mr. Black was asked to speak on this 
subject, and he said he desired to corro- 
borate the remarks made by Mr. Sar- 
gent. The next subject taken up was 
“Pushing the Quality End of the Line.” 

The chairman introduced W. A. 


HE, O, Faeth, Stowe Supply Co., and H. B, Ring, l 
Frank Mossberg Co. 


Willis, manager of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association of New 
York, 

“Strange as it may seem, business 
men still believe in signs,” Mr. Willis 
said. “And one pretty good sign of 
sure-enough better business is a notice- 
able increase in demand for the better 
grades of merchandise. When, as our 
present reports indicate is now the 
case, people begin to say ‘Have you 
something a little better?’ instead of ‘Is 
that the cheapest you have?’ we really 
begin to feel that, after all, better busi- 
ness is more than a mirage—that this 


D. D. Davis, Continental 
Wood Screw Co, 


time you can reach right out and touch 
it. 

“Increasing purchasing power is the 
underlying cause of this reversion to 
the better grades of merchandise. I 


= 


say reversion, for most people realize 
the economy of quality, and only buy 
the inferior grades when stern neces- 
sity dictates. The demand for better 


Philip Rogers, Millers 


Falls Co. 


goods is hastened by the consumer's 
experience with cheaper, and invariably 
less satisfactory merchandise. 


Business Has Made the Grade 


“Yes, business has made the grade, 
despite obstacles, some of which for 
the moment seemed insuperable. The 
one discordant note in present opinion 
on the business outlook is based upon 
the statement that we never yet have 
had prosperity in a period of restricted 
fuel supply, and further, that we are 
to have another coal strike next spring 
—in short, that coal, or rather the lack 
of it, places the country in a trying 


~ 


Mack Lyons and R. L. Bidez, McGowan, Lyons Hardware 


& Supply Co. 
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Left to right: Rivers Peterson, Sharon E. Jones, and Ernest 


Johannesen, Baltimore, Md. 


situation. Personally, I believe we 
shall not be greatly hampered by lack 
of fuel, 

“But have you ever stopped to con- 
sider that copper is the key to complete 
independence from these recurring coal 
disturbances? The power of the future 
will be generated at the water powers 
which abound throughout this country, 
or may be also generated at the coal 
mine mouths; and copper, with its un- 
equalled qualities of conductivity, will 
make it possible to transmit this cur- 
rent over wide areas, in a steady stream 
which can be halted by neither mine 
strike nor car shortage. 

“T want to get to hardware, however, 
for after all, my talk to you has more 
to do with copper’s partners, brass and 
bronze. 

“Given all the ingenuity, all the 
painstaking care, all the honesty of 


C. F., Silvester, Winchester- 
Simmons Co, 


purpose that a manufacturer can put 
into his product, if the metal he uses 
cannot withstand the action of weather 
and wear, the result is always disas- 
trous. Because brass and bronze do not 
rust, because they are cheaper in the 
long run—they are invariably the pre- 
ference of discriminating purchasers of 
hardware, for no other detail of a 
house gets such hard, constant use, and 
none is more noticeable. Especially is 
this true of the so-called finishing hard- 
ware. 


Underlying Causes 


“At the same time any one knows the 
facts cannot but be sympathetic with 
the conditions which confront both man- 
ufacturer and dealer; for competition, 
always active, and like as not unfair to 
both, has forced the production of in- 
ferior quality goods, has frequently 
stayed mechanical improvement, and is 
te-day responsible for the “plated 


hardware designed to look just as 
good as the real thing, in order to sell 
at lower, ever lower, prices. 

“The underlying cause of this move- 
ment, which pleases neither manufac- 


Cc. B. Parsons, P. & F. 
Corbin Co. 


turer, jobber, retailer nor consumer, and 
so pleases nobody, is failure to face the 
fact that cheap hardware is always ex- 
pensive in the end. 

“It does little good just to talk about 
it—somebody has got to hammer the 
facts home, so that the court of last 
resort, the great American public, 
knows, and acts on, the facts. It is 
for that very purpose, among others, 
that the Copper and Brass Research 
Association, with which I have the 
honor to be associated, was formed. 

“The public’s appreciation of the 
qualities and service of copper and brass 
is shown by the fact that the metals 
have been lifted into our language in 
such a way as to express a permanent 
appreciation of their value. Of the pet 
phrases that illuminate our daily 
speech, none has greater effectiveness 
as expressing economy of time and 
effort and avoidance of waste than 
getting down to brass tacks, or, as 
expressing certainty, permanence, 


Mr. and Mrs. Warren 8. Bellows, Walden-Worcester, Inc. 


there-to-stay-ness, as 


riveted. 


being copper 


Advice to Retailers 


“For one thing, I believe that the 
dealer’s best cards in selling hardware 
are service and quality. The home- 
owner will not buy on a price basis if 
he is properly shown that to do so 
means trouble and expense which make 
his so-called “cheap” article cost more 
while the memory of his purchase is 
still green. 

“A successful hardware dealer told 
me a story of a particularly difficult 
case where he tried to sell an owner 
some brass building hardware. He met 
with strenuous price resistance. Finally 
he argued it this way, to quote from his 
own letter: 

“Our bid for hardware was $400.00 
and he had a price on the hardware of 
another manufacturer for $275.00, a 
difference of $125.00. Well, I talked 
to him along the line of the house being 
an investment, knowing that he was 
not paying for the house entirely in 
cash and that part of it was borrowed 
money, probably at the rate of 6 per 
cent, that it would cost him only $7.50 
a year on his investment to have my 
material in place of the cheaper goods. 
That is all that was necessary. He saw 
the argument in a nutshell and figured 
his ‘carrying charges’ and thanked me 
for the illustration. 

“On this question of prices, it is my 
belief that the concentrated force of 
advertising, together with a growing 
appreciation on the part of the public 
of the economy of the quality end of 
the line, is bound to speed up turnover, 
that sensitive mercury of the thermom- 
eter of trade. ; 


Turnover 


“This question of turnover is an old 
topic but it is now pretty generally rec- 


Mrs. Hugh MoKnight, Mrs. P. J. Cosgrave, Mra. L. 8. Soule, Mrs. C. L. Gairoard 
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Left to right: J. J. Wolworth, Rome Mfg. Co.; H. Libe, Stanley Works, and 
Bruce Findlay 


ognized that a 6 per cent profit multi- 
plied by five or six turns means a 
greater yearly profit than does an 8 per 
cent profit multiplied by three or four. 
It is better business, too, from the 
standpoint of the future growth of your 
business, for there is no doubting which 
policy meets with the greater public 
favor. The small, steady, frequent 


Left to right: William L. Vetter, 
Charles J. 


profit spells prosperity. The principle 
of quicker turnover is the one upon 
which business success is built. 

“An added advantage lies in the fact 
that as long as the store is open for 
business, expenses for rent, light, clerk 
hire, insurance, etc.—what is termed 
overhead—are running on. And an 
added argument in favor of selling at 
a small margin of profit grows out of 
the fact that, within normal limits, the 
overhead of a business will not increase 
as the number of “turns” is increased. 
The wise dealer makes his money on 
the basis of his foresight in pricing 
goods at a point where the goods will 
sell instead of staying on his shelves. 

“With the tide unmistakably setting 
in toward quality merchandise, now is 
the time to plan, by careful buying, ju- 
dicious advertising, attractive window 
displays and well-directed sales effort, 
to cash in on the quality end of the line. 

“Having carefully studied your clien- 
tele so that you know its wants, the 
problem is merely one of letting them 
know where to go to fill their needs. 
As I conceive it, the retailer’s responsi- 
bility is to tell his trade where they 
can get it, but it is up to the manufac- 
turer to tell the public why.” 

The next subject discussed was “The 
Elimination of Unnecessary Sizes, Fin- 
ishes and Patterns.” 

The association was addressed by 
Mr. Taylor of Sargent & Co. on this 
subject, and he went into some detail 
on the eliminations that have been made 
by his company in various lines. 


The meeting of this group then 
closed. 


Meeting of Small Tool Group 


This group was called to order by the 
chairman, Mr. Jewett. Mr. Garard and 
Mr. Ray spoke on “Price Tendencies in 
Small Tools,” as related to their own 
firms. 


Charles J. Smith and John Shann, 


Smith & Co. 


A communication was read from C. 
S. Harper, of Harper & MclIntire Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa, on the subject of “The 
Relation of the Prices of Agricultural 
Products to Hardware and Kindred 
Lines.” Mr. Harper said in part: 

“Jobbers who are located in the Mid- 
dle West, and manufacturers who sell 
to these jobbers, are directly interested 
in the purchasing power of the farm- 
ers. Even manufacturers and jobbers 
whose trade is largely confined to in- 
dustrial districts, are indirectly inter- 
ested in the ability of the farm pro- 
ducer to prosper and buy merchandise. 


The Farmer’s Ability to Buy 


“The farmer’s ability to buy does 
not depend so much upon the prices he 
receives for his products as upon the 
relation which those prices bear to the 
prices of the things he wishes to buy. 
Farm products began to decrease in 
price in the latter part of 1920, and 
ruled very low during 1921 and early 
in 1922. It was the decrease in the 
price the farmers received for their 
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crops in the fall of 1920 which brought 
about the industrial slump that began 
the latter part of that year. There 
was no buying strike, as it has been 
termed, on the part of the farmer; at 
least this buying strike was not di- 
rected at articles of general hardware 
and other merchandise. Buying ceased 
because the prospective purchaser was 
hard up and, in some cases, in debt. 
“The economy which was practised 
on the farms and in the homes during 
1922, together with hard work and re- 
newed industry, restored, to some ex- 
tent, the purchasing power of our Mid- 
dle West territory. The first half of 
1922 also saw a slight increase in the 
selling price of farm products, and 
the purchasing power of the farmer 
was helped by reductions which had 
been made in the price of manufactured 
goods. An improvement in the pur- 
chases by farmers was being experi- 
enced, although the relation between 
the prices of farm products and the 
prices of manufactured goods was still 
much out of proportion to the rela- 
tion which had existed in pre-war days. 


Comparative Prices 


“Unfortunately for this improvement 
in trade there has been during the pas! 
sixty days a decline in the prices of 
the principal farm products in the Mid- 
dle West—wheat, oats, corn and hogs, 
while the recent advance in prices of 
many manufactured articles tends to 
still further distort the normal rela- 
tionship which must exist between the 
prices of these two classes of commodi- 
ties in order to promote an active ex- 
change between producer and con- 
sumer. Taking the figures for Septem- 
ber, 1922, we find corn selling at a price 


Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Hare, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


108 per cent above pre-war prices, oats 
at 98 per cent of the pre-war price, 
winter wheat at 109 per cent, and hogs 
at the same price prevailing during 
1913, or 100 per cent. During Sep- 
tember, 1922, steel billets sold at 153 


Left to right: O. A. Lanchantin, Oliver Bros., Inc.; Roy W. Bailey, Horton Mf9. 
Co,; E. A. Clungeon, A, J. Reach Co., and Norman Mintz, Silver Lake Co. 
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per cent of the average price for the 
year 1913. 

“It is impossible to give here the 
advance of the 1913 average prices of 
a large number of common hardware 
articles, but we know that they bear a 
rough relation to the advance shown 
in the case of steel billets. In Septem- 
ber wire nails were selling at an ad- 
vance of 154 per cent above the price 
of nails during 1918. No one will dis- 
pute the fact that the farmer ‘who is 
receiving 1913 average prices, or very 


Frank H. Wesson and F. N. Bungey, 
Smith & Wesson. 


slightly more than these prices, will 
be unable to buy as much goods, which 
are selling at an advance of around 50 
per cent over 1913 prices, as he would 
if these two sets of prices were 
brought closer in relationship. 

“Prices of farm products are prob- 
ably at their low point, and the best 
opinion is that there will be a gradual 
advance during the next two years, 
and that this advance will mark the 
progress: of better business conditions 
and the permanent recovery from the 
depression following the war. There 
seems to be no way to hasten the ad- 
vance of the prices of agricultural 
products. If the proportionate relation- 
ship between farm products and man- 
ufactured articles is to be improved, it 
must be by a decline in the prices of 
the latter. 

“We distributors realize that this is 
a very difficult problem, but it is a 
manufacturer’s problem and one in 
which we cannot be of much assistance. 
We have faith in the ability and intel- 
ligence of the American manufacturers 
and know that the problem will be 
solved, and in working it out we should 
be glad to give all co-operation possi- 
ble. It is to be hoped that the present 
advances of articles, which are dis- 
tinctly a tendency in the wrong direc- 
tion, are only temporary and that mod- 
erate and gradual declines may soon be 
observed. The closing up of the gap 
between the price of hardware and the 
Price of farm products will proceed 
satisfactorily if there is a downward 
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W. Clark, 8. L. Webster and R. B. Nixon, E. C. 
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tendency for hardware and a slow up- 
ward tendency for corn and hogs. 
Every American business man and 
every working man, is interested in this 
restoration of the normal relationship 
of prices. Prosperity on a sound basis 
cannot come until this is accomplished.” 


Value of Sales Missionaries 


The association next took up the 
subject of the “Value of Manufactur- 
ers’ ‘Missionaries’ to the Wholesaler.” 

The chairman: “We have had some 
trouble of missionaries going out and 
getting a lot of orders, an item or two, 
and it may be three to six months be- 
fore we can fill the small order. I 
think when the manufacturer sends a 
missionary out to sell goods they 
should be sure to sell the goods they 
have in stock and can ship promptly, 
because it is quite a problem to keep 
track of small items.” 

Mr. Bihler: “I want to indorse what 
Mr. Jewett says. Missionary salesmen 
very often go out and take orders for 
little odds and ends that the manufac- 
turer makes which are not good stand- 
ard items and are not good turnovers. 
We have back orders on our books, 
iten.3; sold by manufacturers, and we 
have been holding those orders on our 
books for a year or more. The result 


Left to right: J. FE, Haviland, H. A, Vaughan, 8S. 8. Vaughan and A. 8. 
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Mr. Decatur: “I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that you do not want to have the man- 
ufacturer get the impression that we 
do not appreciate the work of their 
missionaries. Many times they are 
very helpful when we purchase a new 
line of goods for the manufacturer’s 
representative to accompany the sales- 
man. He not only sells goods, but he 
educates our salesmen, and in these 
days when so many of our men travel 
by automobile it makes it a very lit- 
tle expense to the manufacturer.” 

Mr. Fayette Plumb spoke on the sub- 
ject of a proper margin for distribution 
of goods by the wholesaler. He also 
spoke of the advertising campaigns 
put forth by his company. 

The chairman said the time was up 
for this group. The group on cutlery 
and sporting goods then convened. 


Cutlery and Sporting Goods Group 


This group was called to order by W. 
S. Knapp, chairman. 

The first subject discussed was “The 
Effect of the New Cutlery and Fire- 
arms Tariff.” 

The association was addressed by 

_Mr. Garard and others on this subject. 
Several of the manufacturers of cut- 
lery expressed the opinion that the new 
tariff would enable them to compete 
successfully with imported goods. 

The group then discussed “The Chain 
Store Method of Distribution” and “Ab- 
uses in the Sale of Ammunition and 
Guns.” 


House Furnishing and Electric Goods 
Group 


This group was called to order by 
Mr. Townley, chairman. William E. 
Brown of the American Wringer Co. 


Vaughan, 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co. 


is we have an assortment of odds and 
ends that customers have canceled. 
Our suggestion is that when mission- 
aries are sent out they should find out 
first what they have in stock.” 


read a paper on “The Efficient Distri- 
bution of House Furnishings.” 
“Efficient house furnishing distri- 
bution,” he said, “ is too large a sub- 
ject to go into as carefully as the 


Left to right: John W. Abell, Landers, Frary & Clark, E. E. Lothrop, Reed & Prince 
Mfg. Co., Geo. T. Kimbell, American Hardware Corp., A. B. Way, Clipper Tool Co., 
Inc, and Chas, B. Parsons, P. & F. Corbin. 





Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ott, Wall Rope Works, Inc. 


speakers could wish in the short time 
allotted to us. It was necessary to 
narrow it down to one phase of the 
problem, rather than attempt to de- 
velop a discussion covering the many 
points which might arise as important 
features of this question. The speaker 
will, therefore, confine his efforts to- 
ward a single thought, using the word 
‘efficient’ in the sense of economy, and 
transposing the subject to read ‘Eco- 
nomically efficient distribution of house- 
furnishings.’ 

‘Much has been said lately regarding 
the large spread between manufactur- 
ers’ prices and the price asked the 
consumer. The subject has been agi- 
tated in the press and in, various pub- 
lications. Your producer of raw mate- 
rials is complaining of the low price 
received for his product as compared 
with the high prices he must pay for 
the goods he buys—tools, machinery, 
etc. 


Tribute to Pres. Casey 


“Mr. Casey yesterday drew our at- 
tention to the fact that the difference 
on this item between what the farmer 
received and what the consumer paid 
was large, and represented the cost of 
distribution. His remarks, I believe, 
came home to all of us. We, who lis- 
tened to him and to the address given 
the evening before, will realize that 
this problem is very real and promi- 
nent. In fact, it is occupying the 
attention of manufacturer, jobber and 
retailer alike. We have just been 
through a buyers’ strike and are hap- 
pily emerging from it into better under- 
standing and saner, better times. 

“Business is improving in rapid 
strides, and the buying public is buy- 
ing once more, but with the sad lesson 
of the past two years before us we are 
studying our problems in a new light 
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and with a strong desire not to make 
the same mistakes again. Much 
thought has been given to determining 
the best method which will put the 
goods into the hands of the consumer 
at the lowest possible price. If it were 
possible for all of us as consumers to 
go to the farmer or to the manufac- 
turer for our wants, the question would 
be answered, but we cannot. We must 
depend upon someone else to bring the 
product of the farm and the factory 
to us, and this requires a variety of 
services from the manufacturer to re- 
tailer—a vast network of warehouses 
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E. J. Barcalo and D. 8, Forsyth, Barcalo Mfg. Co. 


styles and limiting his sizes and finishes, 
and in general standardizing his prod- 
uct. Concentrating on fewer numbers 
and fewer styles, he has been enabled 
to standardize his production, thereby 
materially reducing his costs which 
have been passed on to his customers 
in the form of reduced prices. 


Favors Simplification 


“The Government, through the agency 
of Secretary Hoover, is lending assis- 
tance to the manufacturer at the pres- 
ent time on this very matter. It is be- 
ing agitated through many channels 


Left to right: W. H. Rattenbury, Landers, Frary ¢& Clark, F. I. Hale 
and L. J. McDonald. 


and transportations, credits, insurance, 
office help and sales force, etc. These 
factors have been factors in the past. 
How, therefore, can they be improved 


and made more efficient and in keep-. 


ing with the times? How can economy 
be exercised and the product brought to 
the consumer at the lowest possible 
cost? 

“In answering this, first let me take 
up the subject from the point of the 
manufacturer. What is he doing to 
help? Your manufacturer generally 
has been very busy reducing and sim- 
plifying his lines, cutting down his 


Clark Witbeck, Clark Witbeck Co., H. W. Conde and H. J. Yoder, 
Conde Hardware Co. 


and is recognized as the one sure 
method of reducing the original cost 
of manufacture, but the saving does not 
end here. Your jobber, by the manu- 
facturer simplifying his lines, is re- 
quired to carry a smaller assortment 
of goods to service his trade, taking 
less space in his warehouse, requiring 
less insurance and tieing up less capi- 
tal, which in turn reduces his overhead 
and cost of doing business. 

“Our own experience with simplify- 
ing and standardizing can well be cited 
here. We early recognized the value 
of this means of reducing costs and 
were among the first to adopt it. We 
were making a line of wringers con- 
taining some 800 numbers. We reduced 
this to 60 numbers, passing on the re- 
duced cost of production to our trade 
in lower prices on our product, The 
trade has been better satisfied and the 
consumer as well served with a line of 
60 numbers as with 800. Simplification 
and standardization for the manufac 
turer have done their part, and now 
for the next step in the process of put- 
ting the goods into the consumers 
hands. 
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“Manufacturers have tried various 
methods of placing their product into 
the hands of the consumer, direct to 
consumer as in the case of a nation- 
ally advertised brush manufacturer, di- 
rect by mail, the chain store, the cata- 
log house, and direct to retailer, and 
the most common method—manufac- 
turer to jobber to retailer to consumer. 
What, then, is the most efficient method, 
and by efficient I reiterate most eco- 
nomical, reaching the greatest number 
at the least cost—a method which will 
insure quantity production at the foun- 
tain head—the manufacturer-insur- 
ing low manufacturing cost and mini- 
mum cost of distribution, insuring a 
lowered cost to the consumer? Surely 
it is a fact that whatever method is 
found the most efficient and the most 
economical will be the method which 
will survive, for the answer to this prob- 
lem of lowered distribution cost is be- 
ing sought for very diligently at the 
present time. 

“Personally, I am favorable to the 
manufacturer to jobber to retailer to 
consumer plan, because we have oper- 
ated for years under that plan and 
found it successful in point of economy 
and effectiveness, but that this system 
may survive, it is necessary to meet 
frankly and squarely the issue which 
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Left to right: W. H. Boetticher, R. C. Moreley, T. H. Fox, J. W. Wall, R. P. Van 
Camp, T. A. Saylow and W. D. Newlon 


portant cog in the matter of distribu- 
tion, and I believe that for most house 
furnishing lines there could not be a 
method devised which would give the 
service your jobber gives to the manu- 
facturer and retailer alike, which would 
be lowering cost than the jobbers’ ser- 
vice. 


Jobber Needs Manufacturers’ 
Co-operation 


“Your jobber, however, is concerned 
with many lines; his catalog is large, 
containing in many cases thousands of 
items. He cannot give large attention 
to any one line unless it pays big. It 
is up to your manufacturer, then, to 


Left to right: Russell A. Smith, W. A. Scott, Frank J. Koch, J. P. McKinney, 
McKinney Mfg. Co. and Houston Dudley, Gray & Dudley Hardware Co. 


is so prominently before us of reduced 
cost of distribution. 


Jobber’s Function Important 


“Your jobber performs many impor- 
tant functions. He finances his sales 
to the retailer, in many cases financ- 
ing the dealer himself, calling on and 
selling them. He can do this at a less 
cost than the manufacturer because he 
sells many lines, while the manufac- 
turer has but few. Your jobber ware- 
houses the goods he carries, giving im- 
portant service in the matter of quick 
deliveries. In many ways he is an im- 


Charles P. Catlin, Remington Arms Co., and W. T. Earl, 
Oneida Community, Ltd. 


back up your jobber by sales effort di- 
rected to the retailer and consumer, 
creating a vacuum for the jobbers to 
fill and increasing his volume, for by 
volume you reduce the burden on any 
one item he carries. This can be done 
by placing your goods prominently be- 
fore the consumer, by personally com- 
ing in contact with the retailer, and 
by direct-by-mail campaigns, creating 
a demand for your product and in- 
creasing the quick turnover. Some 
items on your jobber’s lists are not 
as profitable as others because of their 
slow turnover, and such items can, how- 


ever, be made to move more rapidly 
by proper effort. This is up to the 
manufacturer. Your jobber cannot do 
this because, as stated before, he is 
concerned with too many lines to push 
one. 


Consumer Creates Demands 


“In the last analysis it is the consu- 
mer who creates demand in volume. In 
our own experience because we wished 
to decide for ourselves whether our 
product could be moved rapidly in a 
section where they were moving slow- 
ly, we put on a special campaign, a 
window display was made in a local 
dealer’s and advertising calculated to 
attract the interest of the consumer 
was entered into. In two weeks we 
sold through this dealer a quantity of 
our product which had’ not heretofore 
been sold in that locality in a year’s 
time. Many items can be so increased 
in volume and turnover, if only the 
proper effort is made to engage the 
consumer’s interest and create a desire. 


“Get Behind Staples” 


“Many items of house furnishings 
having become staple products are al- 
lowed to be forgotten by the consumer. 
They find their way by degrees to the 
back of the store or under the counter 
or down in the cellar. The consumer 
gradually forgets them, for he rarely 
sees them on the retailers’ counters 
and the idea of purchasing is never 
brought to his attention by seeing the 
article displayed. Get behind such 
items, you manufacturers, Don’t ex- 
pect the retailer to do it, and don’t ex- 
pect the jobber to do it. Do it your- 
self, show the retailer the way and he 
will follow you gladly. He wants to 
sell your goods and will wecome your 
co-operation. 

“By creating demand for your re- 


. and Mrs. Samuel H. Gardner, assistant secretary 
American Hardware Manufacturers Association 
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tailer and through him on your jobber, 
you decrease the number of slow-mov- 
ing items the jobber carries and in- 
crease his volume, which reduces over- 
head and cost all along the line. The 
creating of volume from consumer to 
retailer to jobber to manufacturer and 
simplifying and standardizing of the 
articles sold, in other words, standardi- 
zation plus volume plus the production 
in number of slow-moving items will 
lower the cost of distribution from 
manufacturer to consumer. This is not 
theory but hard facts, and is, in the 
opinion of the writer, a solution offer- 
ing the greatest hope of placing your 
product into the hands of the ultimate 
consumer, improved in quality and 
lower in cost. 

“Simplification by the manufacturer 
of his line affects your retailer’s over- 
head in exactly the same manner as it 
affects the jobber. The rule is sure in 
its application and results. It cannot 
fail to reduce costs if gone into intelli- 
gently, and having been effected, you 
have answered in a greater part one 
of the most worrisome problems of dis- 
tribution—the cost.” 


Metal Branch Meeting 


The Metal Branch of the National 
Hardware Association convened Thurs- 
day afternoon, Oct. 19, with W. H. 
Donlevy in the chair. Chairman Don- 
levy introduced President A. H. De- 
catur, who formally opened the meeting. 
The first speaker, H. H. Morse, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., had for his 
subject “The Department of Commerce 
Under Secretary Hoover.” He explained 
the service which the department was 
offering to the manufacturers of the 
United States and asked them to call 
more freely for help with their prob- 
lems and statistics. He also advised 
that a legal department was maintained 
and was at their disposal in settling 


W. B. Wackerhagen and H. J. Funk, 
Albany Hardware & Iron Co, 
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matters of export, tariff, revenue, etc. 
Mr. Morse said that a vast amount of 
material was always available for ref- 
erence and the department wanted to 





Johannesen on Conventions 


RNEST JOHANNESEN, 
president of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association in speak- 
ing before the Retail Hardware 
Association of Philadelphia, on 
his return from the Atlantic City 
conventions, said: “It gives me 
great pleasure to welcome the 
dawn of a new day when the 
manufacturer, jobber and re- 
tailer are coming together on 
common ground for our interests 
are truly all in common. Some- 
thing has been accomplished here- 
tofore unheard of and the day of 
the three cornered fight of old is 
no more. This is bound to work 
out to the broadest advantage to 
the general public whom we serve. 
“We were accorded the privilege 
of attending every meeting and 
were glad of the opportunity to 
greet these men who consider the 
retailer and evince a desire to 
help him work out his problems. 
The need of studying conditions 
is obvious to all and by all I 
mean the entire hardware indus- 
try. Hardware is good enough to 
make a living out of and it is also 
good enough to put something 
into it.. 

“Co-operation and _ co-ordina- 
tion of the three interests will do 
more for the hardware man than 
anything heretofore attempted. 
The calling of the hardware man 
is outstanding and above those in 
any other business, and now men, 
the manufacturer and jobber are 
working for our interests. I have 
gone into factories to learn how 
their goods are made and become 
better prepared to talk to my cus- 
tomers and give them the benefit 
of my personal knowledge of the 
real value of good hardware. 

“Now they are joining us on 
our other problems so that a bet- 
ter feeling and a closer under- 
standing combines to insure suc- 
cess. Yes, it is the dawning of a 
new day and I am glad.” 





serve the American manufacturer more 
efficiently. His statements were aug- 
mented by Mr. Becker of the Iron and 
Steel Division of the Bureau, who ex- 
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F. Nims and Elmer L. Cronk, 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co. 


plained that last year 2,000,000 tons 
of steel had been exported and although 
the figures for this year were not show- 
ing as large volume it was felt that they 
might reach last year’s total before this 
year expired. 

He said that exchange was more 
stable in certain parts of the world and 
permitted trading to be resumed. He 
also said that next to rails, black sheets 
were the heaviest export and also that 
there was a vast amount of tin plate 
exported from this country. Mr. Becker 
held that the falling off of exportations 
to Japan of these three items was due 
largely to lack of purchasing power 
and restrictions imposed by that gov- 
ernment, also that it was necessary for 
South America to find a market for her 
products before she could become a vital 
buying factor. He told the manufactur- 
ers to call freely for credit informa- 
tion of foreign dealers as very com- 
plete files were kept for that purpose. 

Opinion was then expressed by some 
that there was little likelihood of an 
early revival of world trade and that 
American manufacturers would have 
to be content with domestic business. 


Sheet Copper Situation 


Chairman Donlevy called upon the 
Sheet Copper Committee to report. This 
report gave an account of the various 
meetings and attempts to determine 
means of affording the distributor a 
larger commission for stocking, selling 
and handling the metal. W. A. Willis, 
manager of the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association, spoke on the “Sheet 
Copper Situation.” He said that it was 
necessary to explain the purpose of his 
own organization so that the metal 
branch could understand why it was 
impossible for them to induce fabrica- 
tors and miners to allow the distributor 
a larger profit. He said that his asso- 
ciation was for the promotion of the 
use of copper, brass and their alloys, 
and had no function as far as prices 
were concerned. He stated that, at 


G. B, Gillan, Ontario Knife Co., and 
W. G. Whipple, The Washburn Co. 
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W. G. Webb, J. G. Pratt and W. G. Woodworth, Samson Cordage Works, 


present handlers were unable to obtain 
more than one-third of what they could 
make by handling other metals and had 
taken upon himself the task of unof- 
ficially acquainting miners and rollers 
with the conditions as presented by the 
trade branch. He stated that his mes- 
sage had been received in a fine spirit 
and that thought was being given to 
the matter, but as rolling mills had lost 
money for the last two years he be- 
lieved it would take some time before 
much change could be noted, especially 
if it meant operating at greater losses. 

He cautioned about getting impure 
copper, and stated that some foreign 
sheets were not satisfactory, as they 
were not pure enough, and asked the 
handlers to insist on selling the purest 
grades obtainable whieh would give 
absolute service. Due to the increased 
interest in this metal the metal branch 
members were very much interested in 
the discussion and one member stated 
that distributors needed as much infor- 
mation as possible. 


Carload Shipments 


In the report of the special committee 
to consider less than carload shipments 
it was pointed out that manufacturers 
agree that direct shipments of small 
lots was undesirable and although the 
establishment of differentials seemed 
unlikely it was a matter which each 
producer would have to consider sep- 
arately. Another member suggested 
that the matter be referred to the De- 
partment of Commerce for advice as 
the small direct shipments were on the 
increase and seriously cut into the dis- 
tributor’s ability to get turnovers on his 
stocks. 

H. N. Taylor, of the N. & G. Taylor 
Co., Philadelphia, reported for the Trade 
Development Committee of the Metal 
Branch and said they were still hard at 
work in compiling a book that would 
Serve as a handbook for the artisan, 
architect and builder, and help the pro- 
motion of the use of metals. The chair- 


William B. Munroe, William G. Steltz and George W. Ellis, 
Supple-Biddle Hardware Co, 


man appointed this same committee to 
continue with this work, believing that 
manufacturers could derive much good 
from the information which would be 
placed in the hands of the users of 
metal, 

Chairman Donlevy called upon various 
members to express their views on sheet 
steel market conditions. One manufac- 
turer said that he believed the wise 
buyers would lay in as much stock 
as they could, as there was no reason 
to believe that prices could be lower 
next year due to the increased costs. 
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member thought that more labor of 
the immigration type was needed to 
keep the industries supplied with the 
necessary man power as costs could 
not be reduced until more labor was 
available. 

The present demand was discussed 
by various members from different sec- 
tions and the general opinion was that 
it was good and looked as if it would 
continue in large volume. Some re- 
ported only fair demand and others 
said that more specialties were being 
called for than ever. 

The eaves trough and conductor pipe 
situation was also discussed and the 
general opinion was that the demand 
was beginning to pick up. One mem- 
ber commented upon the heavier gages 
which were becoming more popular and 
satisfaction was expressed over this 
change in specifications as the manu- 
factured product would give longer and 
more satisfactory service. The question 
of using zinc was discussed and a sur- 
vey taken of the methods employed to 
increase the use of this metal. It was 
also brought out that manufacturers 
of eaves trough and conductor pipe 


Left to right: R. D. Brooks and Walt Simpson, David Maydol 4 Hammer Co., and 
8. 8. Vaughan, Vaughan &€ Bushwell Mfg. Co. 


Another member said that the recent 
coal and rail strikes, together with labor 
advances, had forced the prices up and 
that while the volume of business was 
satisfactory the prices which are being 
obtained are not making the necessary 
profit. He also said that it was a time 
to be conservative in advances and full 
co-operation of buyers was needed. It 
was also stated that the first quarter 
of next year looked very bright and 
that sheet production was not in excess 
of demand, as raw materials were al- 
ready getting scarce. Other members 
maintained that galvanized sheet 
makers would lose money as present 
costs can not be reduced and the de- 
mand for next year would surely be 
large with a labor shortage. One 


would do well to act upon the sugges- 
tions of W. A. Durgin, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce toward standardiz- 
ing production and co-operate with the 
distributors in obtaining information 
as to the sizes and styles to be elimi- 
nated. It was also suggested that 
something might be done along the 
same lines in sheets. 

The session was closed with the show- 
ing of a moving picture entitled “Light- 
ning Proof Qualities of Metal Roofing.” 
The picture was in charge of Robert H. 
Lyon, of the Lyon, Conklin & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., and it was explained that 
it was being used largely to help the 
owner of property to decide on a metal 
roof which would reduce his fire hazard 
from lightning to a minimum, 


FP. R. Goodell, Congoleum Co., Inc. ; G. W. Ellis, Supple-Biddle 
Hardware Co., and W. K. Waterall, Trexler Co. of America 
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PLAN HOUSING CHICAGO HARDWARE 


INTERESTS 


GIGANTIC BUILDING TO 
COVER 40 ACRES AND 
HAVE 2,000,000 SQ. FEET 

OF FLOOR SPACE 


EXPECTED TO LOWER DIs- 
TRIBUTION COSTS AND 
SPEED DELIVERIES 


Plans are being prepared by the 
North Pier Terminal Co., Chicago, IIl., 
for the construction of a gigantic hara- 
ware building, within ten minutes walk 
of the “Loop,” for the purpose of hous- 
ing under one roof practically all of the 
manufacturing and wholesale interests 
distributing from Chicago in a _ ten 
stories and basement building of rein- 
forced concrete, covering 40 acres and 
having 2,000,000 square feet of floor 
space, 

The plan offered by the North Pier 
Terminal Co., which now operates the 
largest warehouse under one roof in 
the world, will, it is said, reduce distri- 
bution costs to a new level. Because of 
the geographical location of Chicago 
as a central distributing point, this pro- 
posal, it is believed, will affect manu- 
facturers and distributors throughout 
the country. 

Some idea may be obtained about the 
proposed building when it is under- 
stood that the present warehouse is 
1620 feet long and that it has docking 
facilities along its entire waterfront. 

Four tracks run the entire length of 
the building and the total floor space 
is more than 1,500,000 square feet. In 
the basement is a terminal station, of 
the tunnel system of Chicago, which 
reaches all but one of the railroads en- 
tering the city. The accompanying 
photograph of the present building was 
taken from the water front. On the 
other side the building is served by 
railroad tracks and several street car 
lines. 

During the war, this company was 
forced to put in a traffic, shipping and 
receiving department for the benefit of 
tenants. This service has now been 


UNDER ONE ROOF 


Lrought up to such a point that it has 
been found desirable to extend it to 
other firms. It has therefore been de- 
cided to gather the hardware interests 
together in a ten story building directly 
across the street from the present lo- 
cation. 
Buildings to Be Connected 


The two buildings will be connected 
by tunnel under the street and equipped 
with conveyors so that the hardware 
building will have all facilities and ser- 
vice that the present plant affords. This 
will mean that a water dock of 1620 
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dor across which will be the stock 
rooms, storage space, ete. The con- 
struction is to be fireproof and built of 
reinforced concrete. The total floor 
space of the proposed building will be 
forty acres. 

The North Pier Terminal Co. pro- 
poses to use its present forces for tak- 
ing freight off the various floors, bill- 
ing it to carriers and taking entire 
charge of the shipping. Deliveries to 
the building will be handled in the same 
way. 

The hardware building wil) be ie- 
signed so there will be convention halls, 
and permanent exhibit spaces and so it 
will afford the tenants every facility 
for conducting their business. It will 
give them the opportunity of all being 
located in one section of the city which 














Drawing of proposed hardware 


feet will be available for loading and 
unloading lake steamers and river 
barges. The terminal station of the 
tunnel system will be available for 
transportation of freight to all railroad 
depots except one and all shipments will 
be on railroad cars and leave town the 
same day. The unloading, shipping, 
traffic and billing forces of the company 
will take care of all details relative to 
shipping and receiving of merchandise, 
all of which will be under cover. 

The proposed building will be erected 
on a block of ground 900 x 218 ft. on 
East Illinois Street and will have ten 
stories besides the basement. The 
floors above the basement will be di- 
vided to suit the tenants, but the gen- 
eral plan of having the offices and sales- 


rooms around the outside of the build- - 


ing will be followed. All offices and 
salesrooms will open upon a wide corvi- 


distributing center for Chicago 


will make it easier for out-of-town 
buyers and local firms which pick up 
merchandise. 

The whole proposal has been designed 
principally to lessen operating costs in 
the hardware business and from the 
expressions of hardware interests in 
Chicago, who have been approached on 
the subject, there seems to be little 
doubt that definite plans for construc- 
tion will be announced shortly, as some 
firms are said to have already ex- 
pressed themselves willing to take 
space. 

When the plan became known a 
HARDWARE AGE reporter asked why the 
hardware industry had been favored 
The reply was short and to the point: 
“Well, look where the hardware indus- 
try stands to-day and think of its fu- 
ture!” one of the officials said. “Its 
absolutely sound,” he added. 


The present plant of the North Pier Terminal Co., which proposes to erect a building to house hardware interests of Chicago 


under one roof 
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JAMES HARDY DIES AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


SECRETARY - TREASURER CANA- 
DIAN WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION SUCCUMBS 
TO HEART FAILURE 
ON BOARDWALK 


James Hardy, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Wholesale Hardware As- 
sociation, died suddenly on the board- 
walk at Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 17, 
while attending the conventions of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association and the National Hardware 
Association of the United States. Mr. 
Hardy was said to have been in his 
seventy-fifth year. , 

Mr. Hardy had attended the American 
hardware conventions at Atlantic City 
for a number of years and was well 
known and respected in both the United 
States and Canada. He was secretary 
of a number of trade associations in the 
Dominion and exercised a tremendous 
influence in Canadian association ac- 
tivities. 

Price fixing is allowed under the laws 
of the Dominion and practically all of 
the associations which he represented 
as secretary depended on his technical 
knowledge and wide experience in all 
matters relating to association price 
adjustments. 

Mr. Hardy was a certified public ac- 
countant and was the senior partner of 
James Hardy & Son, a _ well-known 
Canadian firm of accountants. 

During the past year Mr. Hardy’s 
health had been failing and his death 
was said to have been caused by heart 
failure while he was on the boardwalk. 


Winchester-Simmons Illinois In: 
terests Incorporated 


The Winchester-Simmons interests 
of Illinois have been incorporated under 
the name of the Winchester-Simmons 
Co. of Chicago with the local manager, 
F. J. Holdsworth, as president. The 
board of directors will be composed of 
officials of the parent company and man- 
agers of other warehouses. It is be- 
lieved that there will be no stock issue 
in the Illinois company as it is under- 
stood to be an incorporation primarily 
for facilitating operations. 


Grafmeuler to Study European 
Conditions 


Edward Grafmueler, vice-president 
of H. Boker & Co., Reade Street, New 
York City, sailed for Europe on the 
Resolute Oct. 17. Mr. Grafmueler will 
be abroad about six weeks during which 
time he will visit England, France, 
Germany and other continental points, 
for the purpose of studying economic 
and industrial conditions in Europe. 


Frank L. Bennett Dies 


Frank L. Bennett, secretary Albert 
Winslow Co., Boston, dealers in cord- 
age and wire rope, died suddenly at 
his home Thursday evening, Oct. 12. 
He would have been fifty-six years of 
age on the following day. Mr. Ben- 
hett was associated with the Winslow 
Co. since boyhood. He was born in 
Munson, III. 
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Prices Announced on Wire Cloth 
and Poultry Netting 


The Wickwire Spencer Steel Cor- 
poration announced new prices, ef- 
fective Oct. 24, 1922, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, on wire cloth and poultry 
netting, as follows: 

WIRE CLOTH (per 100 sq. ft.) 
12 mesh 14mesh 16 mesh 18 mesh 

Black 
$2.55 $3.15 

Galvex 
$2.90 $3.45 
Bright Galv. 
$2.90 $3.45 

Duplex 
$4.10 $4.60 $5.35 

Bronze 
$7.00 $7.50 

Copper 
saws $6.50 $7.00 é 

12 mesh No. 28 bright galv., $4. 
per 100 sq. ft. 

POULTRY NETTING 


50-5 


$1.95 $3.80 


$2.40 $4.10 


$2.40 $4.10 


$3.60 


Galvanized after, cent 


discount. 


per 


Galvanized before, 50-10-5 


cent discount. 


per 





Cecil R. Lambert Killed in 


Accident 


Auto 


Cecii R. Lambert, president of the 
Cecil R. Lambert Co., manufacturers’ 
agents with offices in Detroit, was 
killed while riding in a taxicab to the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. The taxicab 
was struck by a speeding sedan and 
Mr. Lambert was crushed beneath the 
cab, which was turned completely over. 
His death was instantaneous. Cecil R. 
Lambert was thirty-five years old and 
was the son of the late Charles R. Lam- 
bert, former president of the Clayton & 
Lambert Mfg. Co., Detroit, who died 
about a year ago. 


Mueller Vice-President of Inter- 


national Chain 


J. L. Mueller, formerly with the 
American Chain Co., York, Pa., has re- 
signed to become vice-president and 
secretary in charge of production with 
the International Chain & Mfg. Co., 
that city. 


Dillon in Accident 


P. W. Dillon, president of the North- 
western Barb Wire Co., Sterling, IIl., 
was unable to attend the Atlantic City 
conventions because of an accident a 
short time ago. While inspecting a 
building under constructioz at. Sterling 
Mr. Dillon, it is said, fractured his leg. 


H. E. Hartman Vice-President 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 

H. E. Hartman, sales manager of the 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind., 
has been elected vice-president of that 
company. 


J. C. KRONER SUCCUMBS 
TO HEART FAILURE 


WESTERN JOBBER DIES SUD- 
DENLY WHILE ATTENDING 
ATLANTIC CITY CON- 
VENTION 


_J. C. Kroner, president the Fred 
Kroner Hardware Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
died suddenly from heart failure Oct. 
18, at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., while attending the 
annual convention of the National Hard- 
ware Association of the United Stutes. 
Mr. Kroner was in his fifty-seventh 
year. 

Mr. Kroner left Chicago Oct. 15 on 
the Atlantic City Special, and was in 
apparently good health until Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 17, when he complained 
to several friends that he believed that 
he was suffering from a slight attack 
of indigestion. About 9.30 that evening 
he called the hotel physician, who 
treated him and left him under the care 
of a trained nurse. During the night 
his condition became worse and he died 
at 4 o’clock in the morning of Oct. 18. 
_ T. James Fernley, secretary of the 
jobbers’ association, immediately noti- 
fied Mr. Kroner’s family by long dis- 
tance telephone. 


Gaither to Manage Baltimore Motor 
Service Corp. 


G. Morrison Gaither, Jr., who has 
been connected with the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., for several years, was recently 
elected vice-president and general man- 
ager Baltimore Motor Service Corpo- 
ration, Baltimore, Md. 


McD. Holliday Passes Away at 
Dunn, N. C. 


McD. Holliday, president of the 
Hardware Association of the Carolinas, 
died recently at Dunn, N. C., follow- 


ing an operation. Mr. Holliday, who 
for many years has been identified with 
hardware trade, was born in Pitt 
County, N. C. In 1903, after a varied 
business experience, he organized the 
firm of Barnes & Holliday Co., for the 
purpose of engaging in .the sale of 
hardware and kindred articles at Dunn. 
This business venture proved a success, 
and Mr. Holliday later established two 
furniture and hardware stores in other 
towns of the State. 

Recognizing the good to be derived 
from association activities, Mr. Holliday 
identified himself with such associations 
as pertained to the lines he carried, and 
at one time he was president of the 
Merchants’ Association of the Carolinas 
and Virginia. 


Death of Spencer F. Moore 


Spencer F. Moore, chief engineer, 
Collins Co., Collinsville, Conn., edge 
tools, died Wednesday, Oct. 11, at his 
home in that place following an illness 
of a week, from infection. Mr. Moore 
was born thirty-six years ago, and was 
a graduate from Yale. 
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Viewpoint 


By Roy F. Soule 


OST of my friends are sales- 

men—wholesale or retail— 

and as I review the past it 
seems that if I had to make another 
lot of lifelong friends I’d just write 
the house to repeat the order. It has 
been said that Webster should have 
defined the word “ditto” as “the 
biography of a lazy buyer” but I 
think of “ditto” as an approval 
brand. 

A very dear friend once joined me 
in a trip that took us to three great 
hardware conventions. We attended 
the dinner of the “night before” and 
the cracked ice tournament of the 


“morning after.” We visited a thou- 
sand exhibition booths and gathered 
unto ourselves bundles of souvenirs 
whose temporary popularity wrinkled 
the clean shirts in our suit cases until 


they were wished on other unsuspect- 
ing conventionites. Together we 
learned that most souvenirs are like 
free cigars. No one—smoker or ab- 
stainer—refuses them. Sometimes 
they are kept as cherished mementos, 
but frequently they are passed on like 
a pair of ever-wear corduroys in a 
nine kid family. 


Out of the “Flint” File 


We attended banquets, convention 
balls, public meetings of the trade 
and business sessions. We played 
convention golf and noted with time- 
ly interest the pigmy onslaught of 


took business advantage of a thou- 
sand delightful opportunities where 
the way was paved for interviews un- 
biased. In the terms of the trade 
we “got close” and learned to like 
some of the fellows we had erroneous- 
ly catalogued in the Flint file. 

I had been making those beloved 
old conventions for many years and 
it was just like “Smith Day” at the 
fair. 

At the end of the trip we said 
good-bye at the Penn. Station in New 
York and two days later took lunch 
at the Hardware Club to reminisce. 

“Do you know, Roy,” he said, “I 
have been thinking about the men 
we met last week and about every one 
of them seem to be selling some- 
thing.” 

“Sure,” I said, “they have to. 
They can’t all make a living off me. 


The nights are too short and I have 


the “put and take” top on that time- 
honored game in which Mr. Hoyle’s 
text book is quoted as frequent ref- 
erence. 

We played a lot and through it all 


to hustle myself in daylight.” 

“No—seriously—,” he said. “I 
want to talk about those men. 
United—they make an impression of 
healthy happiness that I find hard to 
describe. They are the most agree- 
able lot of gentlemen I have ever met 
in a single week.” 

“Gee whiz’—he was dead in ear- 
nest and he clinched his statement 
with a corking review of a dozen con- 
versations with men who have been 
selling hardware for years. I was 
tempted to run out and C.O.D. tele- 
grams to the gang. I felt good about 
it. “The most agreeable lot of 
gentlemen he had ever met.” And 
by Jove the more I thought of it the 
more I agreed with him and to-day 
I find myself asking the eternal why? 
I presume it is merely the selling 
man’s way of tickling the old think 
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tank in order to get sales reasons. 
Why and what created the impres- 
sions that caused a really big man to 
summarize his impressions in so nice 
a way? 
The Pivot Point 


I’ve got the answer. The hundred 
or more selling men he had met were 
accustomed to talking from the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint. 

They were unanimous in their be- 
lief that business starts in first find- 
ing a point of agreement. They were 
the kind of fellows who dispensed 
with disputes. They were not flat con- 
tradictors. No indeed. Those men had 
been selling on the basis of using an 
agreement as the pivot point. Daily 
they “quite agreed” with buyers. 
Not that they were in accord with 
the buyer’s statement that he was 
“not interested” but they “quite 
agreed” that it was natural that he 
should feel so not knowing the new, 
interesting and profitable features 
which they immediately began to un- 
fold. Those men thought and talked 
from the customer’s viewpoint and, 
being square all the way through, 
they had come to reflect, in common, 
a most favorable impression. 

Imagine a daily life that talks from 
the customer’s point of view to the 
buyer who insists that he “can’t 
afford it.” “I haven’t got the money” 
has been a stock resistance phrase 
since the days of steeple tipped butts. 





Give your brain another violent twist 
and figure how you would take the 
customer’s viewpoint and pivot a sale 
into the right channel with the old 
bey who is “Too busy to decide now” 
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or with the customer who is even 
“Too busy to talk now.” 

These beloved old friends look good 
with the passing of years as I recall 
cases of their “taking the customer’s 
point of view” with the “I’ll think it 
over” buyer or his first cousin “Mr. 
Suppose-You-Call-Again.” 


Gentle—Manly 


Talking from the customer’s point 
of view with the buyers who suggest 
“Stop in on your next trip and per- 
haps—.” Say, that’s the stuff that 
has been molding the characters of 
a lot of these selling men who have 
done so much for the hardware in- 
dustry. And always “agreeing” on 
the pivot ground. The lives of these 
men are not merely a lesson in sell- 
ing. As I think them over—recall 
their names—remember our contacts 
and try to summarize, I know this 
habit has developed a fine courtesy. 
A more than manly—a gentle—manly 
consideration for the other fellow and 
his viewpoints. I know it has put 
rubber tires on tact—that it has 
taught men to smile—to use their 
eyes—to be earnest—not too eagerly 
earnest—not the drama deadly sort 


_ but just humanly earnest in a way 


that carries through. And a large 
group of men—trained in this school 
—reflect that fine thing which makes 
the old world roll smoothly. 
“Thinking from the customer’s 
viewpoint!” Salesmen—wholesale or 


retail—who do it, unconsciously grow 
in power and in personal charm. 


U. C. T. an Employment Bureau 
Every time I think of them as- 


153 


sembling for the big annual meet at 
Atlantic City I get homesick, hungry 











to once more meet the men whose 
activities have been so much a part 
of my life. 

To-day many of the sales man- 
agers, the officers and owners of 
manufacturing plants and jobbing 
houses and the prominent retailers 
are men who have won through on a 
sales job. I still think of them as 
salesmen and’ in their accomplish- 
ments see clearly the opportunities 
of the man who sells. His life is not 
always pleasant. Frequently he faces 
the brunt of disagreements or events 
not of his own making but he comes 
through—he measures up and just as 
surely as he works to a definite goal 
he will land there. 

Just review the men who met at 
Atlantic City last week. Let the con- 
vention snap shots in HARDWARE AGE 
refresh your memory. Get out your 
pencil and check those leaders of to- 
day who were traveling salesmen ten 
or twenty years ago. It almost 
makes a fellow feel that the United 
Commercial Travelers is an employ- 
ment bureau from which the hard- 
ware trade selects its leaders. 

And the higher they go the more 
tenaciously they seem to cling to that 
sure fire system of “thinking from 
the customer’s point of view.” 

There’s a heap in it. 
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Bargain Tables Are Profit Producers 


They Increase Turnovers, Reduce Overhead and 
Assist in Moving the Regular Stock 


py ARGAINS! We all like them. 
B We all believe in them. Some- 
times we get them and at 
other times we are only fooled. One 
consolation is, perhaps, that we al- 
ways get at least our money’s worth 
when we buy a “bargain.” A stand- 


“Tittle Joe” Weisenfeld of Baltimore, Md., 


ard dollar article is put up at 98 
cents. Wow! The dealer runs out 
of stock. People always have and 
more than likely always will buy 
things that have a spectacular cheap 
price placed upon them. The need 
of the article or its value are seldom 
considered, but the one thought is 
it might be useful and it is a sin to 
pass it up at such a figure. 

There are many merchants in as 
many towns who regularly conduct 
what is often called a “job table.” 
On this table the consumer finds usu- 
ally a motley and ill-assorted collec- 
tion of goods the dealer has been 
unable to dispose of, and so it is of- 
fered at half price on the individual 
item. Sometimes it is less than half. 
Oftentimes good value is offered on 
useful articles, but these tables sel- 
dom have an attractive appearance. 

In direct contrast to this scheme 
we find some merchants who have 


actually capitalized on the bargain 
table sales plan. These merchants 
have offered worth while prices on 
goods and have displayed them to 
the best possible advantage. How 
much better it would be for a dealer 
with a large assortment of job goods 


to maké up two or three tables and 
display them attractively. 


Bargain Tables in Operation 


In the store of “Little Joe’’ Weis- 
enfeld, Baltimore, Md., we find bar- 
gain tables featured in the aisles on 
every Saturday morning. In all the 
Friday papers you find large and 
striking advertisements listing goods 
to be offered at special prices on the 
morrow. This list is always varied 
and embraces several departments 
each week. There will, for instance, 
be a long list of cutlery items offered, 
some leather hand bags, cameras, 
tools, auto accessories, household ne- 
cessities and various other articles in 
current demand. Baltimore people 
have been educated to look in Fri- 
day’s paper for “Little Joe’s”’ Satur- 
day specials. 

When they arrive at the store on 
Saturday morning they find not only 


those specials advertised but a row of 
bargain tables with other items not 
mentioned in the paper. These items 
listed in the ad are usually put in 
special counter trays with large pos- 
ter type price cards naming the item 
and giving the prices. These items 


- ———— 


features his bargain tables every Saturday, and here we see the way in which he does it 
‘ 


are found in the proper department. 
All of which brings the attention 
of customers to the regular stock of 
that particular line. The tables are 
placed only in the two main aisles. 
One table, for instance, will feature 
kitchen sets. The next will have 
small hand bags, the third will be 
on carving knives, while kitchen mir- 
rors may be shown on another. Each 
table will hold but one item. 

Every store has an aisle and every 
hardware merchant can secure a few 
tables. He could very easily follow 
this Baltimore merchant’s plan and 
run a couple of Saturday special ta- 
bles with first quality goods at real 
bargain prices. He would create 
new customers, make a quick turn- 
over on many items and give his 
business better profits because of the 
decreased sales overhead, always p0s- 
sible when sales are made on a quan- 
tity basis. 
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Auto Accessories Bring 
Profits to the Entire Store 


N automobile means one of two 
A things. Its owner is in pros- 
perous circumstances or else— 
he isn’t. When he isn’t, it’s gener- 
ally because his income is being ¢on- 
verted into gas, tires, oil, general 
maintenance, etc. That, of course, is 
unfortunate, but as long as it’s going 
for that purpose, it has a decided 
bearing on our story. 
When an automobile is an indica- 
tion of prosperity, it has a still more 
important bearing. The prosperous 


SUPPLIES 


motorist not only buys these same 
things more often and more freely 
but, being in more comfortable cir- 
cumstances and fond of the outdoors, 
he is generally in the market for a lot 
of things that his less fortunate 
brother would like to have but isn’t 
exactly in a position to get. 

This man uses his car for travel- 
ing back and forth to the golf links. 
He uses it for excursions and picnics. 
A thermos bottle, golf clubs, fishing 
tackle and camping equipment are 
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mighty handy things to have along 
on trips of this kind. 

Auto accessories are profitable in 
themselves, but they would be well 
worth carrying if for no other reason 
than that they bring prospective 
hardware customers into the store. 
Fooling around an automobile engine 
develops a man’s mechanical instinct, 
and it’s comparatively easy to sell a 
tool to a man with a mechanical in- 
stinct. 

It’s remarkable how a man who or- 


_HARNESS as aig TIRES & TUBE’ 


The window of the Orumley-Sharp Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga., serves to show what may be done in displaying a large and 


varied line of accessories. 


leas material 


At the top of the page the Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn., gets an excellent effect with 
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dinarily doesn’t care how he spends 
his money will become enthusiastic 
about a bargain in tires. It’s a mania 
with somei@utomobile owners. After 
searching around for a bargain by 
means of which they save a very in- 
considerable sum, they become so en- 
thusiastic about the resulting econ- 
omy that they will sometimes spend 
four times that amount on some 
purely incidental purchases. 

H. W. Farr, the window display 
man of the Warner Hardware Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., probably - had 
this idea in mind when he got up the 
accessory window shown in one of 
our illustrations. He has produced 


= HE following article, entitled “The 
More You Break the More We 
Sell,” appeared in the Oct. 7 issue of 
Collier’s Weekly: 


“In a quiet valley in New England 
there has been an industrial revolu- 
tion brewing this past summer. So 
far it is in the talk state—the farm- 
er and his helpers sit around at 
night after their long and hard day’s 
work, saying that the country is in 
a bad way, and something must be 
done about it. Their grievance is not 
general; it is specific—scythes. 

“At the opening of the haying sea- 
son the farmer laid in six new 
scythes—three times what he would 
have bought for the same acreage 
fifteen years ago. At the end of the 
first week every instrument was un- 
fit for use—chipped blades, broken 
points and tangs, curved edges. 
Where the grass was heavy and the 
ground rough, the blades bent under 
the strain until they were useless. 
The discouraged workers finally went 
to the heap of discarded tools, which 
graces every farm in that vicinity, 
and took out scythe blades long ago 
thrown aside. Among them was one 
eight years old which had seen four 
seasons of use. Another was taken 
from a loft where it had been sleep- 
ing for at least twenty-five years. 
They were sharpened, and both of 
them stood up to the work asked of 
them. 

“A significant episode in the story, 
and one which contributed no little to 
the revolutionary spirit of the hay- 
makers, was the reception that the 
head farmer met at the shop when 
he took back the wrecks of the first 
week’s mowing. The salesman 
grinned. ‘The more you break the 
more we sell.’ It used to be ‘cheap 
and nasty,’ one of the men remarked; 
‘it is dear and nasty now.’ 

. “Particular man is a careful 
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a well-balanced result through group- 
ing the smaller accessory items in the 
foreground. The smallest of these 
are placed in trays, each tray dis- 
playing a neat price card. Back of 
these trays are the larger items and, 
finally, the tires in an advantageous 
position in the background. 

The effectiveness of the window is 
greatly increased by the use of the 
colored fabric suspended between the 
upright posts. The posts, which are 
white with dark colored beading, are 
also useful in increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the posters on which a 
number of accessory items are em- 
phasized. Without the colored card 





A Challenge! 


man, watching every nickel that 
comes in and goes out. He can show 
you his account book for many years 
back. That book shows that fifteen 
years ago he paid 65 cents for a 
scythe and expected it to last four 
years, at least. The price has been 
steadily increasing. Ten years ago it 
was $1.25, five years ago $1.75, this 
year he paid from $2 to $2.50 for 
scythes, no one of which he used over 
a week. 

“If you look deep enough into revo- 
lutions you will find that this is just 
the sort of stuff of which they have 
been made. 

“The Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies presented us last 
year with a significant study on 
waste. We would respectfully sug- 
gest that they follow it up with one 
on quality.” 


The scythe manufacturers Have taken 
exception to the statements made in the 
above article and the president of the 
National Association of Scythe Manu- 
facturers has written the following let- 
ter to the editor of Collier’s Weekly: 


“Oct. 12, 1922. 
“Editor Collier’s Weekly, 
“New York City. 


“Sir: Re article in your magazine 
of Oct. 7, entitied: 

“‘The More You Break the More 
We Sell.’ 

“As president of the National As- 
sociation of Scythe Manufacturers, 
I deem it my duty to tell you that I 
am surprised you would allow the 
article to be published until you knew 
it to be true, and I challenge you to 
produce the evidence that it is true. 

“Send the head farmer referred 
to in the article to the Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, at Atlantic City, next 
week, where the National Hardware 
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above the center tire, the display 
would convey the impression of in- 
completeness. 

The window of the Crumley-Sharpe 
Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga., also 
serves to show what may be done 
with a large assortment of miscel- 
laneous items, without, however, sac- 
rificing general intelligibility and 
balance. Apparently a sample of 
every article comprising a well- 
equipped auto accessory department 
is shown here, yet there is no appear- 
ance of undue crowding. The cut- 
out and the colored posters in the 
background add materially to the 
general effectiveness of the result. 


Manufacturers’ convention meets; 
tell him to bring those six new 
scythes that he purchased this year 
that were worthless with him, and 
I will pay him his expenses to and 
from Atlantic City and $10 a day for 
four days. 

“Then get the salesman who told 
him “The more you break the more 
we sell’ to come to Atlantic City next 
week, with proof that he is the sales- 
man referred to in the article, and 
who will admit that he made the re- 
mark above stated, and I will pay his 
expenses to and from Atlantic City 
and $10 a day for four days. 

“Let me tell you what is true: 
There never were better scythes made 
than are made to-day by American 
manufacturers, your article to the 
contrary, notwithstanding; and your 
article I believe to be libelous be- 
cause it is untrue, and it is a ma- 
terial damage to the industry. 

“Further, as your magazine is read 
the world over, it is a damage to our 
export business. 

“I shall hand a copy of the article 
together with a copy of this letter to 
the resolution committee of both con- 
ventions at Atlantic City, next week, 
and I invite you to appear before 
both committees with the proof of 
the truth of the statements in the 
article or acknowledge its untruth. 

“Copies of this letter will also go 
to Kelly Axe Mfg. Co., Charleston, 
W. Va.; David Wadsworth & Son, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Seymour Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Emerson & Stevens 
Mfg. Co., Oakland, Me.; Rixford Mfg. 
Co., East Highgate, Vt.; Sibley 
Scythe Co., North Newport, N. H.; 
Winsted Mfg. Co., Winsted, Conn.; 
North Wayne Tool Co., Hallowell, 
Me.; HARDWARE AGE, New York City, 
and National Hardware Bulletin, 
Argos, Ind. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Horatio S. EARLE. 
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Here Is a 
Line with 
Numerous 

Talking 


Points 
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Hints for 

Merchants 

Handling 
These 


Items 


Cleaning Up Fall Business with 
Vacuum Cleaners 


- ARGE hardware stores located 
in the big towns are making a 
steady and worth while turn- 

over in selling vacuum cleaners and 
smaller retailers in smaller places are 
doing the same thing on all sides, 
The only dealers who are not profit- 
ing are either those who have none 
in stock or who do not know how to 
sell those they already have. It is 
interesting to note the widely dif- 
ferent local conditions under which 
cleaners are successfully sold and 
the range of their demand. 


The Why of the Vacuum Cleaner 


Like the steam engine—the type- 
writer—building elevators and all the 
conveniences which we take as a 
matter of course, the vacuum cleaner 
began its existence as an extraor- 


By EpitH HOLuIcK OLIVER 


dinary means of doing ordinary 
work. The housewife who had a 
vacuum cleaner was at one time re- 
garded as exceptional and was 
thought to be just a little—not actu- 
ally shirking and lazy but feeling 
herself above her work. 

The story of woman’s emancipa- 
tion from this attitude has been told 
anew in each and every modern 
household appliance, but the vacuum 
cleaner bore off the laurels from 
every competitor on the platform of 
doing the work incomparably better 
than it ever had been done. The 
washing machine washed clean—but 
so did the washer woman—the ironer 
ironed—but so also did any one else 
by hand—dishes came clean from the 
machine but so they did from the dish 


We said at the beginning that 
some dealers did not “sell” their 
cleaners and this is precisely what it 
means. Vacuum cleaners cost money 
—money which the average woman 
often hesitates to spend just to save 
time and labor for work that is not 
a regularly recurring and increasing 
item. It is not possible to let wash 
day go by—for the wash accumulates, 
but it is possible to pass along the 
sweeping. The steady and worth 
while turnover is made by telling 
women all that the cleaner does—by 
setting forth its worderful adapta- 
bility and demonstrating it as well. 


Selling Suggestions 


A successful dealer in a small town 
has a unique method of demonstra- 
tion. He asks for a broom and 
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sweeps the dirtiest rug or carpet he 
can find, sweeps it hard until it is 
clean. Then he goes to another part 
of the same rug and shows the ease 
with which the vacuum cleaner ac- 
complishes the same result and then 
—he raises up the carpet over the 
place that has been swept and shows 
the dirt underneath, and the clean 
place under the vacuum-cleaned one. 

Another good idea was told by a 
house to house salesman who was in 
the habit of turning on the current 
and giving the cleaner to a small 
child to work. 

There are endless good stories of 
successful stunts and they are one 
and all founded upon the principle of 
actual results in superior work. The 
vacuum cleaner is not a rival to 
brooms and brushes—it has no rival 
for nothing has ever even attempted 
to. do what it does so easily. 


Many Talking Points 


So far as actual talking points are 
concerned, there is really no limit 
for it would be as impossible to 
enumerate them as to enumerate the 
furnishings of the homes where they 
are used. Some stairs have carpet 
which is tedious and difficult to clean 
by hand, but some are bare. Some 
housewives take special pride in the 
care of beds and bedding; some in 
draperies; some have carpets with 
padded paper underneath; some 
have rugs and polished floors; some 
have matting, and some linoleum. 
No matter what it may be there are 
cracks into which the dirt creeps— 
and there are corners which no brush 
or broom can reach but which the 
vacuum cleaner sucks clean as a 
whistle. 

The same applies to furniture— 
hangings—delicate carvings. Lamp 
shades among the most prized and 
costly of furnishings and nothing but 
the vacuum’ cleaner can remove dust 
without spoiling the delicate fabric 
and construction. 

A negative statement is not sup- 
posed to be a strong one but in re- 
gard to the cleaner it sometimes is, 
for there are several “won’ts” and 
“don’ts” which are among its strong- 
est talking points. 

There can be no doubt that sweep- 
ing where there is much dirt injures 
the nap and crushes the pile of rugs 
and carpets and drives sharp parti- 
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cles between the warp and woof. 
Cleaning by air does not do any of 
these things and the statement, 
though a negative one, is very strong 
to any housewife with floor coverings 
dear to her heart. 

Another valuable “don’t” is the 
fact that not even ornaments need be 
disturbed for a vacuum cleaning. 
Anyone who has seen a room pre- 
pared for a thorough cleaning in the 
old way will need no better demon- 
stration of the time and labor saving. 


Experience in Selling 


There seems to be a _ tendency 
among retail merchants to dread par- 
ticularly two classes of customers. 
First the woman who has absorbed 
general ideas on the subject and col- 
ored them without any practical 
knowledge. Such a customer does 
not know exactly what a vacuum 
cleaner is, but she vaguely expects 
that it will “pick up” everything 
from a newspaper to baby’s broken 
toys. Experience seems to teach that 
the best way of meeting this type 
is through the unusual. Turn the 
nozzle on her dusty skirt—her hat— 
furs—feathers. A baby carriage 
with its invariable litter of crumbs, 
etc., is an excellent field for demon- 
stration. 

The second difficult type is the 
woman who will not listen. She is 
the woman who short circuits by 
turning off the electric iron at the 
key—who leaves it turned on until 
it is red hot and blames the bill on 
the company. She will be sure not to 
screw the attachments on right, and 
you may be sure also that she will 
throw away the book of directions at 
once and begin calling for help. The 
only hope lies in the machine itself 
with this type, for it is no idle boast 
that a good vacuum cleaner is as 
nearly “fool proof” as a machine can 
be. Try to explain—to impress her 
and be very sure that the machine 
she gets is.in perfect working order. 


The Choice of a Machine 


There is supposed to be no greater 
source of dissension than the posses- 
sion of rival makes of motors in a 
family but this would be nothing to 
the possession of rival vacuum clean- 
ers by housewives under the same 
roof, and the same applies to the 
dealer’s choice. There are many 
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makes and there are many good ones. 
It is easy, of course, to eliminate the 
few that do not measure up to the 
acid test, but after that it must be 
largely a matter of personal choice or 
perhaps of a record of success by 
some friend. It is a pretty safe sur- 
mise that if a dealer has made good 
with a certain make in a similar 
locality, it is a good one to handle. 


The Value of Accessories 


One of the largest manufacturers 
of vacuum cleaners makes a point of 
having an individual inspection of 
the salesmen and demonstrators each 
day in order to be certain that they 
have the full and complete assort- 
ment of accessories with them. Some 
people even go so far as to say that 
the accessories make the sales. It is 
certain that they go a long way to- 
ward it, for they make the marvelous 
scope of the cleaner possible. There 
could be no better method of making 
a cleaner stay sold than being sure 
that the woman understands thor- 
oughly the use of the accessories. 
Remember also that though it may 
be “fool proof,” that is a negative 
proposition. Unless the customer 
understands the various nozzles she 
will not use them, and a great deal 
of valuable advertising is lost. 


The Dealer’s Profit 


A dealer in a small town is re- 
ported as saying that he would sell 
a cleaner to one in every ten wired 
houses—and eventually did it. This 
was a record and a further investi- 
gation brought forth the fact that 
he did not only sell the cleaners—he 
also sold service. The majority of 
these machines were used by women 
in their homes, and he had the 
shrewdness to realize that the major- 
ity would need help until they mas- 
tered the proper way of using their 
cleaners. 

One of the most important and 
satisfactory selling points about the 
vacuum cleaner is the “sanitary” line. 
The world has been so much abused 
that many are rather shy of it, but 
it may be used in regard to a vacuum 
cleaner without fear of over reaching 
the bounds of truth or credence. 
Vacuum cleaning is sanitary in every 
sense of the word. You can not say 
too much or lay too much stress on 
that fact. 


‘cc Ss UCCESS is not one big thing. It is a series of small achievements. 
Failure likewise is an accumulation of mistakes that finally become top 
heavy and crush the man or business.” —Llew S. Soule. 
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Hardware Prescriptions 
for the Hunting Fever 


WORD to the wise is sufficient. 
Frost and tinted woodlands are 
already here and the farmer 

boy will begin to look around for his 
gun with an eye toward a day of sport 
with his “trusty” and the dogs. The 
town and city dweller will be looking 
with longing eyes in the direction of 
every window that shows hunting 
goods, and will be looking forward to 
the time when he will be able to get 
his things together and get out for 
a week or two of real sport. It will 
not be long until the hunting sea- 
son is on in full swing and already 
the sale of guns and ammunition 
has started in good fashion. Every 
indication points to an exceptional 
year in these lines. 

The first cool breezes of approach- 
ing fall and the faintest trace of 
haze on the hills are the signals for 
“hunting fever.” The only thing to 


do is to take advautage of the first 
signs of “hunting fever” just the 
same as a doctor would immediately 
prescribe treatment when he finds 
that his patient has a fever. 


Prescribing for the Hunter 


The doctor in this case is the hard- 
ware merchant and the majority of 
his customers have “hunting fever.” 
The prescription is simple and there 
is a large supply of the remedy on 
the shelves of every hardware store. 
Of course, doctors do not believe in 
advertising, for they consider it con- 
trary to the ethics of their pro- 
fession, but the hardware man has 
no such scruples. In fact, he knows 
that advertising will get him the 
business. He would be working 
against his scruples if he did not ad- 
vertise. The cities, towns and the 
country are full of people who have 





“hunting fever” and it is up to the 
hardware man to let them know that 
he can offer them the relief they de- 
sire. 

Take, for instance, the window 
illustrated from the Warner Hard- 
ware Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. In 
the center is a large mounted head 
and on each side are two smaller 
ones. These alone would make the 
man stricken with “hunting fever” 
stop and gaze. Then there are the 
boots, trousers, shirts and sweaters 
so essential to life in the open. In 
the front of the window are a couple 
of grey squirrels frisking around 
over the autumn leaves and the 
camp grate with the frying pan full 
of crisp bacon or fish. Who could 
pass such a window? 

Cameras are shown in the center 
with flashlights on one side and 
leather goods on the other. The dif- 


[HE hunting call has sounded throughout the land and the crack of rifles and shotguns 
may be heard on every hand. Every hunter in the country will need firearms, ammuni- 


tion, camping and hunting equipment and clothing. 


All of these are legitimate hardware 


items and it is up to the hardware merchant to supply the demand. Some one will fill the 
demand anyhow. Why not do it yourself? 














beatae diated — 


This display of the Warren County Hardware Co., 
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Bowling Green, Ky., will arouse 


any hunter’s enthusiasm 


ferent kinds of cartridges and shells 
make an attractive border for the 
base of the window. A couple of 
logs with knives and camp axes 


sticking in them also add a realistic 
effect to the display. Guns are 
shown so they can be clearly seen 
and appreciated from the street. A 
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man has a natural desire to pick up 
a gun and hold it. Here they are 
almost within reach and the tempta- 
tion is that the average hunter must 
go inside where he can see and 
handle them. There is nothing over- 
looked in the display. Regardless of 
how complete an equipment the 
average hunter maintains, he could 
find some items in this window that 
he needs and must have. 


A Cabin in the Woods 


The window from the Warren 
County Hardware Co., Bowling 
Green, Ky., is one of the fine ex- 
amples of hardware window trim- 
ming. The window looks as if the 
owner of the cabin had just stepped 
outside for a second and you can 
almost expect to see him come in at 
any moment. A shotgun is lying 
across the chair, just as the owner 
might have left it. The gun grease 
and oil, together with the cleaning 
rag, are lying on the floor as if they 
had just been used. 

The fireplace is crude but it faith- 
fully represents what one would 
want in such a place and it looks 
comfortable and capable. The Dutch 
oven on the floor with the ashes on 
the lid would make one’s mouth 
water. The lantern by the door, the 
clothing hung up on nails and the 
sweater thrown carelessly across a 
rough seat add just the right finish- 
ing touches to this scene of wilder- 
ness comfort. Such a window repre- 
sents the dream of almost every 
hunter. There is no greater desire 
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Completeness is the word that sums up this window of the Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Morehouse & Wells Co., Decatur, IIll., 


arranged window, 


in his life than to own such a place 
up in the woods. Such a windew 
would place any merchant in a class 
by himself. It would attract more 
attention than any store in town and 
the sales would be most gratifying. 

The artist who designed this win- 
dow knows what men need in the fall 
of the year, and he faithfully repro- 
duced the ideas and ideals of every 
hunter. In other words, the window 
is a truthful representation. Good 
merchandising is a truthful repre- 
sentation of what one has to sell. 

Such a window is within the 
power of nearly every merchant. He 
may not be able to get the bark to 
trim the inside of his window, but 
he can use rough boards with good 
effect. Cobble stones or large rocks 
can be slapped together to make a 
fireplace. Everything else used in 
the window is to be found in the 
hardware store. If you feature such 
a window, make it natural and don’t 
put in merchandise that has no bear- 
ing. Only use the material that you 
.would use personally if you went on 
a hunting trip and arrange the win- 
dow just as you would have your own 
cabin. Get a piece of cloth and some 





endeavored to catch the eye of the outdoor man with this attractive yet simply 


gun oil and start to clean a gun. 
Then lay the gun on the chair and 
walk out of the window and shut the 
door and it is complete. You have 
left the atmosphere there and the 
naturalness of it all will bring you 
some real business. The minute you 
walk out of the window it will start 
to draw trade into vour store. 

The window from Morehouse & 
Wells, Decatur, Iil., is easy to 
arrange and has good pulling power. 
Two camp chairs at either side of 
the window display clothing and 
guns. The center piece containing 
the mounted eagle might not be 
available but suitable substitutions 
could be arranged for the center 
piece. Illustrations help fill in the 
center of the window and keep the 
balance. Boxes of shells are shown 
on the floor in neat piles and guns 
are placed at advantageous points. 

Here are three good examples of 
hunting windows and the time is at 
hand for the display of this material. 
If you want to make a simple display 
such a window as the one from 
Morehouse & Wells would offer many 
suggestions. If you desire to make 
a very complete display the window 


The sales record proved that it succeeded in accomplishing its mission 


of the Warner Hardware Co. offers 
many fine possibilities, but if you 
want to create a lot of enthusiasm 
and get people to talking about your 
store, put in a window along the 
lines of the Warren County Hard- 
ware Co. 

Install your hunting windows as 
soon as possible. The sooner these 
are in, the sooner they will start to 
work for you. There is a great in- 
crease in “hunting fever” and the 
sales since, the war on this class of 
goods have been remarkable. They 
offer a good margin with a good net 
profit to the hardware merchant and 
the sooner he starts his sales the 
larger will be his business. 

More people have the “hunting 
fever” this year than in 1921. The 
hardware merchant is the merchan- 
dise doctor for his community and 
his windows will fill the prescrip- 
tions of the men who will spend 
some time in the fields and woods 
this fall and winter. When a mer- 
chant builds up a good business in 
these lines he seldom loses it. There 
is good money in it and the more 
merchandise sold means bigger and 
better business and more customers. 


Ne business is big enough and no life is long enough to experience 
everything. Bapertence would be a dear teacher, if it benefited only the 


individual to whom it came.” 


Llew S. Soule. 
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Planning for New Session of Congress — Important 
Legislative Program Under Discussion— Business 


\ N 71TH Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress conducting a 
tug-of-war at the White House 
over the question as to whether presi- 
dential plans for calling an extra 
session Nov. 15 shall be carried through 
or abandoned, the conservative leaders 
in both houses are already giving seri- 
ous consideration to the legislative pro- 
gram for the coming session. Unless 
Congress is convened before the regu- 
lar date, Dec. 4, the session will con- 
sist of barely sixty-legislative days dur- 
ing which the fourteen big annual ap- 
propriation bills will have to be placed 
on the statute books in addition to 
any general measures that may be 
considered. 

President Harding is keenly alive to 
the fact that in sixty days Congress 
cannot possibly give adequate con- 
sideration to the budget measures to 
say nothing of general legislation; 
hence he is very anxious to make an 
early start and to gain two or three 
weeks by convening Congress by the 
middle of November. He has served 
long enough in the Senate to appraise 
the legislative situation as accurately 
as any of the congressional leaders and 
those who are trying to talk him out of 
the extra session will find him a bit 
stubborn. 


Wants Ship Subsidy Bill 


The President abandoned with great 
reluctance his scheme for putting a ship 
subsidy bill through Congress before 
the adjournment of the last session and, 
had it not been apparent to him that 
the prompt passage of the tariff bill 
might have been jeopardized, it is be- 


Issues to the Fore 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Oct. 23, 1922. 


By W. L. CROUNSE. 


lieved he would have insisted upon a 
vote on the shipping bill in both houses. 
There is no doubt he showed excellent 
judgment in yielding the point, how- 
ever, for the ship subsidy bill would 
have projected a protracted debate 
marked by much bitterness and the ses- 
sion of Congress would probably have 
been prolonged until the eve of election 
day. 

There can be no doubt that the busi- 
ness men of the country, including 
manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, im- 
porters and exporters, are strongly in 
favor of legislation that will keep the 
American flag on the Seven Seas and 
that will enable us to salvage as much 
as possible of the $4,000,000,000 which 
the Shipping Board has invested in 
more or less seaworthy ships of many 
different types. It is also true that a 
bill granting subsidies to the American 
merchant marine promises to prove 
exceedingly difficult of enactment. 

It is just forty years since I began 
to give close attention to the proceed- 
ings of Congress and in that length of 
time nearly a score of subsidy bills of 
one kind or another have passed the 
Senate or House but no one of them has 
ever passed both houses in the same 
Congress. It is an undeniable fact that 
there is a strong prejudice in Congress 
against any form of subsidy legislation 
and it seems to be impossible to employ 
a synonym for the word “subsidy” that 
will sugar-coat the pill. 


A Rose by Any Other Name 


In several measures some of the pay- 
ments have been styled “mail subven- 
tions” but inasmuch as all the aid 


offered to merchant vessels was not con- 
fined to payments for carrying mail 
it became necessary to call other pay 
ments “subsidies” or to employ some 
cther euphemism. 

Of course, the situation to-day is 
vastly different from that existing when 
the subsidy bills I refer to died in the 
various Congresses in which they were 
introduced. There were then few 
American merchant vessels afloat and 
the purpose of the proposed legislation 
was to induce American capitalists to 
undertake the building and operation of 
new ships. 

To-day we have a large merchant 
navy and although a considerable frac- 
tion of it is worthless for the prac- 
tical purposes of peace-time, neverthe- 
less a very large tonnage is wholl) 
serviceable and needs only a little finan- 
cial encouragement to expand rapidly. 
Nobody wants to see four or five bil- 
lion dollars go to waste even though it 
has already served its purpose as 4 
war-time emergency adjunct to the 
national defense. 


South Favors Subsidy 


The minority party in Congress has 
opposed subsidy legislation in the past 
almost to a man, but conditions have 
changed vastly during the past decade 
and to-day the southern states, repre- 
sented almost solidly by Democrats, 
are among those that stand most ser!- 
ously in need of the expansion of the 
American merchant marine. The people 
of the South have built up their indus- 
tries enormously in the past ten years 


(Continued on page 180) 
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WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY 


Increasing Interest in Holiday Goods—Staple Lines Mov- 
ing Well—Few Price Changes 


ROM the various hardware market centers come reports that 

October is proving a better business month than September. 
Jobbers’ sales are large, and cover a wide variety of merchandise. 
Interest in holiday and winter goods is increasing steadily, and 
dealers are taking deliveries on such items as snow shovels, sleds 
and ice picks. Axes and hatchets, all kinds of bolts, nuts, screws, 
carving sets, game traps and hand tools are in strong demand. 

In the Middle West the manufacturers of builders’ hardware are 
sold out for the balance of the present year. 

Heavy hardware, a standard and active line in the fall, has been 
particularly strong this year. Staple lines are moving well. Mill 
supply houses report encouraging business. The price situation is 
unchanged. All movements are in the nature of advances usually 
averaging about 10 per cent. 


NEW YORK 


Current EALERS are taking on large quan- 


General _ was a decided scarcity of ex- 
Conditions ecutives throughout the local whole- 

sale hardware market due to the conven- 

tion being held at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Those who were left behind were excessively busy, and 
consequently price adjustments that would have been an- 
nounced must wait for next week. The tendency on prices 
is entirely reflected by advances averaging around 10 per 
cent. Brisk weather all this past week has been an added 
stimulant to the sales on winter goods. There are several 
new stores being established in the metropolitan district 
by former salesmen who were traveling for manufac- 
turers and jobbers. 


MONG the more important price ad- 
vances announced this week by local 
jobbers, we find the following: 
Disston goods have been advanced 10 per 
cent, effective Oct. 14. 
Clothesline wire No. 3 x 100 ft., $6 per doz.; 18 x 100 
ft., $6.65 per doz. 
Carriage makers’ clamps now take a discount of 50 and 
5 per cent over standard lists. 
Miscellaneous wire nails now take a discount of 75 per 
cent. 


Recent 
Advances 


Axes and Hatchets.—There is a good, and consistent demand for all kinds 
Prices appear firm, list. 


steady and large demand for all kinds of bolts and nuts. 


of axes and hatchets. Stocks, though and stocks are well balanced. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York 


not large, are varied, and seem ade- 


tities of game traps, fair stocks of 
guns and ammunition and good orders are 
being received by jobbers for carving sets 
and pocket cutlery. Axes and hatchets are much in 
demand. So are bolts and nuts of all kinds. Builders’ 
hardware continues to be an active line, and hand tools 
are moving satisfactorily. Interest in mail boxes is very 
strong and dealers are featuring this item to advantage. 
Good business is also being done in screws. The cooler 
weather has aided in the movement of weather strips and 
stove pipe. Drapery hardware is also in demand. 


Demands 


MONG the embarrassing secarcities wire 

nails probably present as big a problem 
as any to the locgl jobbers. As an example 
a jobber managed to secure a carload on Tuesday of last 
week and found that 80 per cent of the shipment was 
called for on back orders. Some items listed under 
builders’ hardware are hard to get. Roller skate stocks 
are so broken and depleted that dealers are forced to shop 
according to reports. Jobbers think that factory produc- 
tion generally is not as large as believed. This coupled 
with freight congestion of course magnify the impression 
of shortages. 


Shortages 


66% per cent; brass, 4-52 and 14-20, 
50 to 50 and 10 per cent from new 


Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 
Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 


quate. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 ° 


Ib., $16.50 per doz. net; 3% to 4%-Ilb., 
$17.00 per doz. net; 5 to 5-lb., $18 per 
doz. net; 4% to 5%-Ib., $18 per doz. 
net; 54%-Ib. solid, $18.50 per doz. net. 
, Flint edge Rockaway patterns axes, 
3 to 4-lb., $19.25 per dez. net: 3% to 
1%-lb., $19.25 per doz. net; 4 to 5-Ib., 
$19.75 per doz. net. 

Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3%- 
Ib., $18.50 per doz. net. 

Hatchets, full polished half and 
Shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per Coz.; No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—There is a lively 


Square nuts, %-in., 16. per Ib.; 
fs-in., 15¢c. per lb.; “%-in., 13c. per 
lb.; ye-in., 12c. per Ib.; %-in., lle 
per Ib.; %-in., 10c. per lb.; %-in., 9c. 
per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6-in 
and smaller, 30 to 20 and 5 ner cent; 
larger and thicker, 50 to 30 and 5 per 
cent, 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 5 per 
»nt. 

Semi-finished hexagon belts, * and 
smaller, 65 per cent; lirger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 


ce 


cent. 
Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 


Iron rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 

Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent. 

Lock washers, 7, to %-in., 70 per 
cent; %& to %-in., 50, 10 and 5 per 
cent; }} to 1-in., 40 and 5 per cent. 
Carving Sets.—Increased interest has 

been shown for carving sets and deal- 
ers have been buying in fair quantities. 
A good Thanksgiving Day period is 
expected. Stocks are fairly well as- 
sorted and prices are firm. Jobbers 
anticipate large sales throughout the 
holiday season. This interest is expected 
to extend to other cutlery items as the 
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season progresses, particularly pocket 
knives. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Three-piece carving’ set, stag, 
forged steel bolster, knife 8-in. steel 
blade, $2.75 to $4.75 each. ‘ 

Three-piece carving set, sterling 
silver ferrule, knife 8-in, resist stain 
steel, $4.75 to $7 each. 


Drapery Hardware.—Articles listed 
under this heading have come in for 
considerable attention this past week. 
Dealers are reordering in fair quan- 
tities. Jobbers report good stocks and 
firm prices. 


Jcbbders’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Curtain Rods.—lron, brass plated, 
12-ft. lengths, %-in., 2%c. per ft.; 
%-in., 3%c. per ft. Extension rods, 
yYs-in. brass tube, solid inner rod, 
extends from 23 to 42-in., 38c. per 
doz.* Extension rods, %-in. brass 
tubes, brass ends, extends from 24 to 
44-in., 95c. per doz. 

Curtain Poles.—Mahogany and oak, 
l-in., $3.50 per 100 ft.; 1%-in., $5 per 
100 ft. 

Curtain Pole Sets.—Consisting of 1 
pr. of ends, 1 pr. of brackets and 10 
rings, 1l-in., mahogany finish, $3.85 
per doz. sets; 1%-in. mahogany fin- 
ish, $3.25 per doz. sets; 1l-in. oak 
finish, $3.85 per doz. sets; 1%-in. oak 
finish, $3.25 per doz. sets; 1-in. white 
enamel finish, $6.45 per doz. sets; 1%- 
in. white enamel finish, $6.40 per doz. 
sets. 

Pole Rings.—Polished steel brass 
plated, 1%-in., 32c. per doz.; 1%-in., 
36c. per doz. Wooden pole rings, with 
screw eyes, mahogany 1%%-in., $1.30 
per 100; 1%-in. mahogany, $1.40 per 
100; 1%-in. oak, $1.30 per 100, and 
1%-in., $1.40 per 100. List +40. 

Pole Ends.—Polished brass, for 1-in. 
pole, $2.75 per doz.; for 14%-in. pole, 
$4.50 per doz. 

Pole Brackets.—Steel brass plated, 
l-in. pole, 48c. per doz.; 1%-in. pole, 
48c. per doz. 

Drapery Hooks.—Metal, steel plated, 
48e. per gross, Solid brass, 89c. per 
gross. 

Game Traps.—Dealers are sending in 
very good orders for all kinds of game 
traps. Jobbers so far have found stocks 
adequate, and prices appear firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Triple clutch game traps, jaw 
spread 4%-in., $2.75 per doz. 

Jump traps, with chain, No. 0, 
$2.37 per doz.; No. 1, $2.75 per doz.; 
No. 1%, $4.12 per doz., and No. 2, 
$6.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.87 per doz.; 
No. 4, $10.37. 

Triumph traps, No. 10, $1.55 per 
doz.; No. 11, $1.85 per doz.; No. 11%, 
$2.75 per doz.; No. 12, $3.60 per doz.; 
No. 13, $6.20 per doz.; No. 14, $7.35 
per doz. 


Hand Tools.—All kinds of tools are 
much in demand. Prices are considered 
very firm, and stocks generally are fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Claw hammers, No. 1 size, $13.36 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $11.48 per doz. 

Machinists’ hammers, 8-o0z., $8.40 
per doz.; 12-0z., $12 per doz.; 16-oz., 
$8.60 per doz,; 20-0z., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills.—Steel frame, nickel 
plated, cut gears, black enamel. 
length, 11-in. without drill points, 
$2.30 each. Same, large size, length 
12%-in., $2.42 each. Same, black 
enamel frame, 12%-in. long with 8& 
drill points, $2.17 each. Same, solid 
steel frame, detachable steel handle, 
hollow end handle, partly nickel 
plated, 11l-in., no drill point, $1.91 
each. 

Breast Drill.—Malleable iron frame, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 
15-in., $2.86 each. Same, cast iron 
frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball bear- 
ing, malleable iron stock, chuck and 
crank nickel plated, with level at- 
tachment, 17%-in., 2-jaw, $3.83 each; 
3-jaw chucks, $4.35 each. 

Bit Holders.—Extension model, pol- 
ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 
$1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in.. 
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$1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., 
$1.65 each. 


Ice Skates.—With firm prices and 
ample stocks, jobbers expect a good 
winter business in ice skates. Dealers 
have been ordering for the past three 
weeks. Buying is slightly on the in- 
crease, even at this early day. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Now York: 

Men and boys’ all clamp club 
skates, top part made of best quality 
col@ rolled steel, sizes 8 to 12-in. 
runners made of polished cast steel, 
70c. per pair. Same with all parts 
nickel plated, 98c. per pair. Same 
nickel plated, with hardened runners, 
$1.26 per pair. Men and boys, all 
clamp hockey skates, top plates made 
of cold rolled steel, sizes 9% to 11%, 
runner cast steel, all parts nickel 
plated, $1.03 per pair. Same with 
hardened runners, $1.35 per pair. 
Canadian hockey skates, for men, 
women and children, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, 78c. per 
pair. Same all parts nickel plated 
with extra polished tempered run- 
ners, $1.32. Extension bob skates for 
children, made of bright steel with 
web strap, one skate for all sizes, ex- 
tension 6 to 9-in., 46c. per pair. 
Women and children’s club skates 
with russet leather back and strap, 
top plates and clamps made of cold 
rolled steel, runners cast steel pol- 
ished, 96c. per pair. Same all parts 
nickel plated, $1.16 per pair. 

Skate sharpeners, $1.65 per doz. 
Skate holder for sharpening skates, 
$6.25 each. Skate keys, 35c. per doz. 


Nails.—This phase of the local mar- 
ket continues to show a speculative ele- 
ment. Nails are scarce, and available 
only in small quantities. The demand 
continues to exceed the supply. Jobbers’ 
stocks are exceedingly light and very 
much broken. 


Jobbers’ quctations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.75 to $3.90 base per 
keg. Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.35 
to $5.50 net per keg. Cut naiis, $4.10 
to $4.20 base per keg. Coated nails, 
$3.25 to $4 base per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 to 10 per cent off list. 

Reofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ib., 
$6.95 for galvanized and $5.20 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


Rope and Twine.—Fair interest is 
being shown at firm prices for both rope 
and twine. Stocks are said to be en- 
tirely adequate. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 
19%c. per lb. Hardware grade, 184c. 
per lb. Sisal, No. 1 grade, 15c. per 
lb.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 13c. per Ib. 
Bolt rope, 23c. per Ib. 

Iath yarn, 13c. to 15c. per Ib. Jute 
wrapping twine, 20\%c. to 25%c. per 
lb. India hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 
18¢c. per lb. 


Sash Cord.—Adequate stocks at firm 
prices characterize this line. This de- 
mand is consistent. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Cotton sash cord, 39%c. to 43c. 
base per Ib. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
differ also in different sections of the 
city. 


Screws.—Adequate stocks, firm prices 
and consistent interest are the features 
of this line. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 
77% and 5 per cent; round and oval 
head, 75 and 5 per cent; iron blued, 
flat head (add 5 per cent to net 
amount of invoice), 77% and 5 per 
cent; iron blued, round head, 75 and 
5 per cent; brass, tlat head, 7214 and 
5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 70 and 5 per cent; galvanized 
screws, 62% and 5 per cent. 

Rolled thread machine _ screws 
stove, iron, flat and round, No. 2 and 
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No. 3, 62% per cent; No. 4 and larger, 
70 per cent; filister, No. 2 and larger, 
65 per cent. Brass, flat and round, 
No. 2 and No. 3, 57% per cent. 

Some jobbers quote an extra on 
wood screws of 20 and 5 per cent. 

Cap screws, 70 and 10 per cent; set 
screws, 70 per cent. 


Stove Pipe—There is increasing de- 
mand for stove pipe at stiff prices. 
Stocks are good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 
12 lengths in a bundle, 4-in., $1.40 to 
$1.60 per doz. lengths net; 4'-in., 
$1.55 to $1.75 per doz. lengths net; 
5-in., $1.75 to $1.95 per doz. lengths 
net; 5%-in., $2 to $2.25 per doz 
lengths net; 6-in., $2.25 to $2.50 per 
doz. lengths net. 


Snow Shovels.—Active buying is re- 
ported by jobbers. Prices are firm and 
stocks adequate. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized steel snow _ shovels, 
ribbed steel blade, 7% x 10-in., ash 
D-handle, $2.40 per doz. Same, ribbed 
steel blade, 21 x 16-in., reinforced 
back, D-handle, $11.50 per doz. Same, 
spring steel blade, 16 x 18-in. 
japanned D-handle, $9.85 per doz. 


Sleds.—This line is also getting early 
interest from dealers. Fair orders are 
being received at firm prices. Stocks 
are good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sleds.—List prices Flexible Flyer, 
No. 1, $3.75 each; No. 2, $4.50 each; 
No. 3, $5.75 each; No. 4, $6.25 each; 
No. 5, $8.50 each. Junior Racer, $6 
each; Racer, $6.75 each; No. 4, with 
foot rest, $7.75 each; No. 5, with foot 
rest, $11 each. 

Discounts.—From New York stock, 
33% per cent; f.o.b. factory, 35 per 
cent, 

List Price.—Fire Fly, No. 9, $2.30 
each; No. 10, $2.75 each; No. 11, $3.40 
each; No. 12, $3.75 each; Racer, $4 
each, 

Discounts.—From New York stock, 
40 and 5 per cent; f.o.b. factory, 40 
and 10 per cent, 


Vacuum Cleaners.—Jobbers report 
consistent interest for this line. Stocks 
are ample and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
New improved type of vacuum 
cleaner, polished aluminum, standard 
motor, self-locking handle adjust- 
ment, all attachments, $41.50 each 
net. 


Weather Strips.—Increasing interest 
is being shown for this item. Stocks 
are said to be adequate and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Rubber Weather Strip.—Walnut 
hazel, cherry, stained, 50-10 per cent; 
ash, oiled, 3344-5 per cent; any of the 
above polished, 25-5 per cent; white 
enameled, 20 per cent; packed cush- 
ion, 12% per cent; Nos, 0-7 double 
rubber, 70 per cent; Nos. 60-65 felt 
weather strip, 60 per cent; Nos. 70-75 
clincher felt, 50-10 per cent; Nos. 22- 
29 single edge, 25 per cent; Nos. 18-20 
cushion, all felt, 25 per cent; Nos. 
8-11 flexible, all rubber, 60-5 per cent, 
Nos. 00-07 single edge rubber, 70 per 
cent; metallic flexible weatherstrip, 
60-5 per cent; metallic (in 7 ft. 
lengths), 60-5 per cent. 


Window Glass.—Fairly active busi- 
ness is being done in this line at stiff 
prices. Stocks are said to be light. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
A single, 84 per cent; B single, 86 
per cent; A double, 85 per cent; 


double, 88 per cent. List of March 1, 
1913. 


P. S.—E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., have advanced prices about 10 
per cent on their entire line, according 
to a recent announcement. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1605 Otis Building, 
Chicago, lll., Oct. 21. 


arrival of long-expected cool 

weather has had a stimulating 
effect on retail trade. There is also a 
tremendous volume of wholesale busi- 
ness being done. Jobbers report it is 
very difficult to obtain enough goods 
from the manufacturers to fill their 
current orders. Shipments from the 
East are slow, but the condition of the 
railroad rolling stock continues to show 
marked improvement. Reports show 
that the railroads are putting forth 
every effort possible to improve their 
service, but the vast amount of tonnage 
that they are called upon to handle 
makes this almost impossible. 

Steel producers in the Chicago dis- 
trict are well booked up for the rest of 
the year at the present rate of opera- 
tions, which vary from 65 to 80 per 
cent of capacity. Fuel and cars are 
holding down further increases, as 
there is plenty of business ‘o ' 
and under ordinary ¢... 
would be able to run for the remainder 
of the year at capacity. There is no 
piling up of steel to speak of in the 
Chicago district. Practically all of the 
leading producers are producing no 
more than they can ship immediately. 

Practically all of the builders’ hard- 
ware manufacturers are sold out, for 
the balance of the year, and there is a 
shortage of glass knob sets, sectional 
bungalow sets, store door sets, and 
butts. Prices on butts have advanced 
approximately 10 per cent and prices 
on strap and tee hinges advanced from 
5 to 10 per cent. 

Official reports from the building de- 
partment of 193 cities indicate a slight 
recession from August activity for the 
month of September, which ordinarily 
is a month characterized by a lull in the 
issuance of building permits. Statis- 
tics show that the drop from August 
during the month of September in 
forty-six cities in the $1,000,000 class 
was only 6 per cent, which is consid- 
ered a gratifyingly small figure. 

That there is a stabilization of prices 
is apparent from the few price changes 
noted this week. All prices, however, 
stow strength. 

Alarm Clocks.—Sales out of stock are 
very heavy. Manufacturers are work- 
ing to capacity and state that orders 
for immediate shipment are coming in 
faster than they can fill them. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.0.b. Chicago: Apetiet, $11.40 doz. 
lots, case lots 1.04; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 doz. lots, pon lots $12.84; 
Black Bird, $18.96 doz. lots, case lots 
$18.36; Bunkie, $20.88 doz. lots, case 
lots $20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots, 
case lots, $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, 
$15.12 doz. lots, case lots $14.64 doz. 
Automobile Accessories.— As _ this 

merchandise is in large demand for 
Christmas presents, buying in the gen- 
eral line of accessories is very good. 


| N increase of activity with the 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 46 Reliable jacks, 
$2.65 each; lots of 10, $2.55 each; 
twin-cylinder foot pumps, $1.35 each; 
doz. lots, $15; Simplex jacks, No. 36, 
$1.75 each; doz. lots, $1.60 each; 
Weed chains, single lots, 25 per cent 
discount; doz. lots, 33% per cent dis- 
count; red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, 
$1.65 each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 
3%, $1.25 each; Hercules giant plugs, 
60c. each; Hercules junior plugs, 35c. 
each; Bethlehem spark plugs, 36c. 
each; Bethlehem spark plugs, mica 
type, 60c. each; Bethlehem spark 
plugs, standard porcelain type, 58c.; 
Splitdorf plugs, 58c. each; lots of 100, 
56c. each; Splitdorf plugs, special for 
Fords, 50c. each: lots of 100, 48c. 
each; Champion X plugs, 45c. each: 
lots of 100, 41c. each; Champion 0 
plugs, 53c. each; lots of 100, 50c. 
each; Ford fan belts, 
22c. each. 


Axes.—There has been very little 
business placed at the new advanced 
prices, and the market for the present 
is as follows: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $12 
doz. base; double bitted, $17 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $11 
doz. base; single bitted handled 
axes, $13 to $20 per doz., according 
10 quality and to grade of handle. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbers’ stocks are 
broken, and sales are reported well 
ehead of last year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine bolts, 50-5 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 


Builders’ Hardware—The demand 
for builders’ hardware continues to be 
very heavy, and some of the manufac- 
turers are sold up for the next two or 
three months. There has been a short- 
age of butts and hinges, sectional bun- 
galow front door sets, glass knob sets, 
and store door handles. 

We .quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $2.52 doz. pr.; 4 x 4 steel 
butts, old copper and dull brass fin- 
ish, in case lots, $3.80 doz. pr.: heavy 
bevel steel inside sets, case lots, $6 
doz.; steel bit-keyed front door sets, 
$1.40 per set; wrought brass bit- 
keyed front door sets, $2.50 per set: 
cylinder front door sets, $6.50 per 
set. 

Chain.—There continues to be an ex- 
ceptionally heavy demand for chain. 


extra quality, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %%-in. proof coil 
chains, $8.50 per 100 Ib.: weldiess coil 
chain, 50-5 per cent off list; No. 00 
4% electric welded cow ties, $2.85 
per doz. 

Coaster Wagons.—Some of the manu- 
facturers are accepting orders for de- 
livery after Jan. 1, and sales are mach 


better than anticipated. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Very sat- 
isfactory sales are reported at the pres- 
ent prices, which are considered low. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40-5 per cent discount. 

Field Fence.—Very satisfactory or- 
ders for field fence are being booked, 
and jobbers are continuing to accept 


orders for shipment after Jan. 1, with 
March 1 dating. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 63% per 
cent discount from lists. 

Files—Sales on files have improved. 
Prices are the same as last reported. 
from jobbers’ stocks. 

American files, 65-5 
Nicholson files, 50- 

10 per cent off list; Disston files, 50- 

10-10 per cent off list; Black Dia- 

mond files, 50-5 per cent off list. 

Firearms, Ammunition, — Manufac- 
turers announced a second advance 
within a month on American double- 
barrel shotguns. The total of both ad- 
vances amounts to $1.75 per gun. 

Food Choppers.—A large volume of 
sales is reported, with stocks sufficient 
to meet all requirements. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Universal, No. 0, 
$23.38: No. 1, $15; No. 2, $18.20; No. 3, 


Galvanized Ware.—There has been 
no change from last week. Retail buy- 
ing continues brisk for immediate con- 
sumption. 

We quote 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
per cent off list; 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition gal- 
vanized water pails, 8-qt., $1.85 
doz.; 10-qt., $2 doz.; 12-qt., $2.35 doz.; 
14- -at., $2. 50 doz. Galvanized wash 
S748. No. 1, $5.85; No. 2, $7; No. 3, 


Garden Hose.—Futures are not heavy 
but jobbers are receiving a fairly good 
volume of business. Prices are about 
the same as a year ago. Manufactur- 
ers say that because of the high price 
of cotton, they are not making money 
at the present prices, and may be forced 
to put through an advance later on. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two ply molded 

hose, 9% to lle. per ft.; %-in. cord 


hose, 8% to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 9% to 12c. per ft. 


Glass and Putty.—Sales are still very 
active, and thanufacturers are behind 
ir filling orders, notwithstanding the 
increased production. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A 
and double strength B, up to 25-in. 
bracket, 86 per cent .- off. Single 
strength A and single strength B, 
over 25-in. bracket, 85 per cent off. 
Double strength A, all brackets, 85 
per cent off. Double strength B, all 
brackets, 87 per cent off. Putty in 
100-lb. kits, $3.65: commercial putty. 
$3.60; glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3, one doz. packages, 65c. 


Hammers.—The market is strong. 
Sales at the advanced price are very 
satisfactory, and manufacturers are 
finding it difficult to fill their orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11%, first qual- 
ity nail hammers, $12 per doz.; Com- 
etitive forged nail hammers, $6 to 
9 per doz.; cast steel hammers, $4 
per doz. 


Hatchets.—Very satisfactory busi- 
ness is being booked at the new prices. 
Deliveries from the manufacturers are 
reported slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality 
broad hatchets, $16 doz.; Competitive 
grade, $12 -—: Waeramies shingling 
hatchets, $12 oz.; Competitive 
forged shingling hatchets, $8 
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Hickory Handles.—There has been no 
change in price. The market is very 
firm and the demand con‘inues exccp- 
tionally good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe 
handles, $3 doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest 
selection second growth white hick- 
ory, $6 doz.; special white growth 
second hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.40 doz. 


Hinges.—Sales are reported in good 
volume and stocks are somewhat 
broken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges 
in bundles, 4 in., 85c.; 5 in., 

6 in., $1.39; 8 in., $2.22; 10 in., 

per dozen pairs. Extra heavy T 
hinges in bundles, 4 in., $1.28; 5 in., 
$1.35; 6 in., $1.70; 8 in., $2.90; 10 in., 
$4.20 per dozen pairs. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Orders for fu- 
ture delivery are coming in in fair 
volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1 qt., $2.95; 2 qt., $3.45; 3 qt., $4.10; 
4 qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, % qt., $3.50; 1 qt., $4.90; 
2 qt., $5.70; 3 qt., $6.90; 4 qt., $8.30; 
6 qt., $10.50; 8 qt., $13.50; 10 qt., 
$18.00; 12 qt., $21.60, less 50 per cent. 
Arctic, 1 qt., $3.80; 2 qt., $4.60; 3 qt., 
$5.45; 4 qt., $6.80; 6 qt., $8.60; 8 qt., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 


Ice Skates.—Manufacturers of ice 
skates have been making fair progress 
in the way of shipments on orders taken 
earlier in the season. Jobbers report 
that they are still receiving orders from 
the retailer. Sales in general are ex- 
ceptionally good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key clamp rocker. 
men’s and bays’ bright finish, 70c. 
per pair; key clamp hockey, $1.03 
per pair; half key clamp hockey, 
women’s and girls’, 96c. per pair; 
half key clamp hockey, women’s and 
girls’, $1.26 per pair. 


Lanterns.—Dealers’ stocks are mov- 
ing in good volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 
per doz. Monarch tin lanterns, hot 
blast, $8.25 per doz. No. 2 Dietz 
cold blast lanterns, $13.00 per doz.; 
with large founts, $14.25 per doz. 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Jobbers are 
accepting orders for Jan. 1 shipment, 
with March 1 dating. Current business 
is also very good for this season of the 
year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 45 
per cent dosciunt; painted gates, 55 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Dealers are anticipating their wants 
better this year than ever before, as a 
great many were unable to obtain lawn 
mowers at the height of this year’s 
season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each 
net; i4-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., 
$5.85 each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net 
Ball bearing lawn mowers, 4 
blades, adjustable bearings, §8-in. 
drive wheel, finished in gold, alumi- 
num and blue, 14-in., $7.50 each net: 
16-in., $7.80 each net; 10%-in. raised 
open drive wheel, 4 tempered steel 
blades, reel 6-in. diameter, finished 
in aluminum, gold and green, red 
and gold striped, $9.50 each net. 
Same, 16-in., $9.95 each net; same. 
18-in., $10.45 each net: 20-in., $11.15 
each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, ad- 
justable heavy iron bottom, white 
duck; for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9.00 
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per doz. net. Same for mowers 16 to 

20-in., $10.50 per doz. net. 

Nails.—Stocks are not in the best of 
shape and the volume of business is 
exceedingly good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.45 per keg base. 

The extra for galvanized nails is 
now $1.50 for 1 in. and longer, $2.00 
for shorter than 1 in. 

Oil Heaters.—Cooler weather in the 
last few days has stimulated the sale 
of oil heaters. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Florence black oil 
heaters, $7.00 each, list; nickel 
trimmed, $8.50 each, list; blue enamel, 
$10.50 each, list, all subject to 30-5 
per cent discount. Perfection Oil 
Heaters, black, $6.75 each, list; nickel 
trimmed, $8.25 each, list; blue enamel, 
$10.50 each, list, all subject to 30 per 
cent discount. 


Paints and Oils.—Raw and boiled lin- 
seed oil declined 2 cents per gal. Tur- 
pentine advanced 3 cents per gal. De- 
uvatured alcohol advanced 2 cents per 
gal. White shellac declined 95 cents 
per gal., and orange shellac declined 70 
cents per gal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Raw linseed oil,. 1 to 
4 barrels, $1.00 per gal.; boiled lin- 
seed oil, 1 to 4 barrels, $1.02 per gal.; 
raw linseed oil, 5 barrels or more, 95c. 
per gal.; boiled linseed oil, 5 barrels 
or more, 97c. per gal., less 1 per cent, 
ten days. Turpentine, $1.68 per gal. 
(in barrels); denatured alcohol, in 
barrels, 42c. per gal.; strictly pure 
white lead, 100 lb. kegs, 12%c. per Ib.; 
50 Ib. kegs, 18c. per lb.; dry paste, in 
barrels, 6%4c. per lb.; pure white shel- 
lac, 4 Ib. goods in gal. cans, $3.80 per 
gal.; pure orange shellac, 4 lb. goods 
in gal. cans, $3.55 per gal.; English 
venetian red, in barrels, $3.50 and 
$6.75 per cwt. 


Radio.—The demand for radio sets 
for Christmas has already started and 
exceptional sales are reported. 


Refrigerators.—Present prices are 
low and a fair volume of future busi- 
ness is being booked, as during the past 
season a great many dealers suffered 
on account of not being able to obtain 
refrigerators when they were needed. 


Roofing and Building Paper.—A tre- 
mendous volume of business is moving 
as the demand was always heaviest in 
the fall. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade _ state 
surfaced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best tale surfaced, $2.25 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.60 
per square; light tale surfaced, 90c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, $65 
per ton. 


Rope.—There has been no change i 
price. Sales are reported good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
.f.o.b. Chicago: Highest quality ma- 
nila rope, standard brands, 17%c. to 
1846c. per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 16c. 
to 16%c. per Ib. base; so-called 
hardware grade manila rope, 15%c. 
per lIb.; No. 1. sisal rope, highest 
quality standard brands, 14%c. to 
15%c. per Ib. base; No. 2 sisal rope, 
Seanre brands, 18c¢. to 14¢c. per Ib. 

ase. 


Sash Cord.—One of the largest manu- 
facturers is completely out of the mar- 
ket for four to six weeks, owing to the 
heavy demands. Prices on sash cord 
have advanced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, 
standard brands, $9.15 doz. hanks: 
No. 8 sash cord, standard brands, 
$10.60 doz. hanks. 


Sash Weights.—Foundries are un- 
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able to supply the demand. The im- 
mense building program, naturally, has 
created an unusual market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stoehk-~ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weights, $47.5¢ 
per ton. 

Screws.—There has been no change 
in price since last reported. Sales are 
considered good and the market firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new 
list; flat head brass, 78-5 per cent 
new list; round head brass, 760-20-° 
per cent new list; japanned, 70-20 
per cent new list. 

Sleds.—Very satisfactory orders for 
sleds have been received by local job- 
bers during the past week. Good holi- 
day business is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: 33-in., $10.00 doz.; 36 
in., $13.35 doz.; 40-in., $15.00 doz.; 45 
in., $19.00 doz.; 56-in., $25.00 doz. 
Snow Shovels.—Improvement in sales 

is noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized _ stee! 
snow shovels, ribbed steel blade, 7% 
x 10-in., ash D handle, $2.50 per doz 
Same ribbed steel blade, 21 x 16-in 
reinforced back, D handle, $10.90 per 
doz. Same spring steel blade, 16 x 
— japanned D handle, $10.30 per 

Oz 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Sales are 
excellent. Prices are reported strong, 
with advancing tendency. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $24 per 100 Ib.; medium 45-55 
solder, $21 per 1 Ib.: tinners’ 40-60 


ae No. 4 babbitt metal, $9 per 104 


Sporting Goods.—There is still an un- 
usual heavy demand for fall sporting 
goods—footballs, boxing gloves, etc. 
These goods sell not only during the 
season but are big Christmas items 
also. 


Steel Goods.—Future orders are com- 
ing in in good volume. Because of the 
increased cost of fuel, steel, labor, and 
ash, manufacturers state that they do 
not think they will be able to maintain 
present prices. 

Steel Sheets.—Prices are strong and 
seem firm for the balance of the year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage 
black sheets, $4.85 per 100 Ib. 

Stove Pipe, Elbows, Ete.—Prices are 
the same as last reported. Factories 
are badly behind on orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: 6-in., 31-gage, $11! 
30-gage, $12; 28-gage, $16; 6-in., e! 
bows, 30-gage, $1.25; 28-gage, $1.54 
26-gage, $1.75. 

Toys.—Local distributors have 4 
complete line of toys on display and 
state that mechanical and educational 
toys are in large demand. As the holi- 
day season approaches, it is advisable 
that all dealers check up their stocks 
very carefully on this line, as very 
profitable sales from toys can be ob- 
tained. 

Wire Goods.—Prices on wire cloth 
and poultry netting are expected to be 
announced after the Atlantic City con- 
ventions which is being held this week. 
However, the demand for wire goods 
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fer immediate consumption is exceed- 
ingly good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.20 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.10 per 100 Ib.; 80-rod spool galvan- 
ized hog wire, $3.58 per spool; No. 8 
galvanized plain wire, $3.70 per 100 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $3.75 pe: 
100 1b.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Oct. 21. 


ETAIL hardware dealers through- 

out New England continue to show 
increasing interest in holiday merchan- 
dise, which together with a lively buy- 
ing of standard lines, keeps the shelf 
hardware jobbing houses on their toes 
continually. One of the most signifi- 
cant features of the buying from day 
to day is the diversified line of stock 
changing hands. There have been 
periods during the past year when cer- 
tain seasonable goods, for one reason or 
another, failed to move in normal quan- 
tities. To-day it is difficult to locate a 
seasonable line that is not selling, and 
well, too. 

Activity does not center in the shelf 
hardware market. Heavy hardware 
jobbing interests are doing well, al- 
though it is commonly felt that August 
will prove the banner month of the 
year. The trade is holding its own with 
September, which averaged slightly less 
than August. Mill supply firms, with 
out exception, report business as high- 
ly encouraging. This branch of the 
hardware market possibly suffered 
from over-supplies, during the business 
depression through which we have 
passed, more than any other. To-day, 
however, stocks are not excessive and 
the market therefore is in a healthy 
condition. 

The price situation has not changed 

the past week. Where there have been 
changes, they were with very few ex- 
ceptions, upward. The air is filled with 
talk of still higher prices on many 
lines, which naturally has a great deal 
to do with encouraging buying. Little 
fault, therefore, is found with the gen- 
eral hardware situation. Industrial 
New England is gaining in activity 
every day, having caught the spirit of 
business in other sections of the coun- 
try. For that reason the hardware 
trade is reasonably certain that good 
times in this territory will last several 
months at least. 
_ Axes.—The sale of axes is very sat- 
isfactory from the jobbing house 
standpoint. Instead of hurting busi- 
ness the recent advance in prices ap- 
Pears to have stimulated buying. In- 
dividual orders in most cases are for 
small numbers of different sizes, but 
the aggregate bookings for the past 
week run into large numbers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
Stocks: Single bit axes, first quality, 
without handles, $14 per dozen; dou- 
le bit axes, without handles, $19 per 
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Wrenches.—There has been no change 
in price since last reported. Very sat- 
isfactory sales are being made. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural 
wrenches, 60 per cent; engineers’ 
wrenches, 40 per cent; knife handles, 

50 per cent. 

Clipping Machines.—The stabling of 
the dairy cow during the fall and win- 
ter months increases the demand for 


BOSTON 


‘lozen; single bit axes, 
$17.75 per dozen. 


Automobile Accessories.—Some con- 
fusion exists here regarding the auto- 
mobile tail-light situation. The Massa- 
chusetts State registrar of motor ve- 
hicles this week issued a statement in 
which he warned all retail dealers not 
to buy lamps at this time because no 
lamps have been approved. The state- 
ment continues that the first list of ap- 
proved lamps will be issued Nov. 15. 
While it is true that no lamp has been 
approved by the State authorities, re- 
cuirements have been issued and manu- 
facturers of tail lamps have gone ahead 
with production adhering to specifica- 
tions. Hardware jobbers are selling 
lamps with the proviso that they will 
not be shipped unless the lamps are 
approved by the State authorities. It 
therefore appears that the warning 
sent out by the State registrar of mo- 
tor vehicles is misleading inasmuch as 
retail hardware dealers are being as- 
sured that lamps purchased now will 
rot be delivered unless they come up to 
specifications and State require- 
ments. Local jobbing prices on blow- 
out patches have been advanced ap- 
proximately 15 per cent, largely due to 
the increased cost of cotton materials 
which form the foundation for patches. 

Blacksmiths’ Supplies.—Axles, springs 
and toe calks are moving out freely 
from jobbers’ stocks here. The sale of 
horseshoes is spotty. Prices on all 
goods handled in blacksmith supply de- 
partments are very strong. 

We 
stocks: 
Anvils. 


stocks, 





with handles, 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Standard makes, 17c. per 

Axiles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one-piece, under 2%-in., lle. per Ib.; 
square bed, drawn and one-piece, 
2%-in. and 3-in., 10c. per lb., coach 
bed axles, 11%c. per Ib. 

Springs.—Common wagon and car- 
riage springs, 12c. per Ib. base. 

Horseshoes.—_We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100- 
Ib. kegs to dealers in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $7 per keg 
base. Base prices are for No. 2 or 
larger. To Connecticut blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $6.75 
for 100 Ib. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes. — Side weight, $11.50 
per keg; track side weights, $11.75: 
toe weights, $10.25; steel shoes, $8.75: 
toe creased, $7.25; side wear, $9.25: 
calked, $9.25; extra light calked, $9.75: 
iron countersunk, $7.75; steel coun- 
tersunk, $9.50; tips, $8.75; light driv- 
ing, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; all 
assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Welder Toe Calks. — Dull,. $2 per 
box; sharp, $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25; 
sharp heel, $2.50. 

Nails. — Horseshoe. Reliance and 
Brighton, Crown and Leader, No. 5. 
$5.90 per keg; No. 6, $5.25; No. 7, 
$5.05; No. 8, $4.85: No. 9, 109, and 11, 
$4.65. 
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clipping machines, in helping te keep 
the animal clean during this period. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 
Bearing Clipping Machine, $10.75 
No. 360 Top Plate, $1.00; No. 361 
Bottom Plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount 
25 per cent. Stewart Electric Clipp- 


stocks, 
1 Ball 


ing Machine, all standard voltages; 
hanging type, $80.00, f.o.b. Chicago; 
pedestal type, $85.00, f.0.b. Chicago; 


dealer’s discount 25 per cent. 


Chain.—The advance of 1 cent per |b. 
in proof coil self-colored chain an- 
nounced last week has resulted in in- 
creased orders being placed with the 
jobbing trade here. Heretofore the de- 
mand for chain has run largely to a 
few wholesale houses, but to-day prac- 
tically everybody is getting business. 


We quote from Boston jobber 
stocks: 

Machine Chains. — Twist lengths 
ts-in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per 
lb.; ye-in., 124%c. per Ib.; long «1 
open length link chain, j;-in., 164ec. 


per Ib.; %4-in., 15¢c. per Iib.; 9/32-in 
l4c, per Ib.; fy-in,, 12%c. per Ib.; %- 
in., lle. per Ib. 

Proof Coil Self Colored Chain.— ; - 
in., $13.30 per 100 Ib.; %-in., $12.15; 
fs-in., $10.20; %-in., $8.95; y-in., 
$8.60; 44-in., $7.70; “%-in., $9.25; 54-in., 
$8.95; %4-in., $8.60; %-in., $8.30; 1%- 
in., $8 per 100 lb. 

Clippers.—The stabling of the dairy 
cow during the fall and winter months 
increases the demand for clipping ma- 
chines to help in keeping the animal 
clean during this period. 

We quote 
stocks: 

Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Clipping 
Machine, $10.75: No. 360 Top Plate. 
1; No. 361 Bottom Plate, $1.50 
dealer’s discount, 25 per cent. 

Stewart Electric Clipping Machine 
all standard voltages; hanging type 

, f.0.b. Chicago: pedestal type 
$35, f.0.b. Chicago; dealer's discount 
25 per cent. 

Clocks.—Sales of all kinds and makes 
of clocks hold up well. Buying is not 
in large volume but it is of fair pro- 
portions and steady, each day finding 
orders in jobbers’ hands. Prices show 
no change but sentiment in local job- 
bing circles regarding them is distinct- 
ly bullish; that is, the trade is inclined 


from Boston jobbers’ 


to look for advances rather than de- 
clines. - 
We quote from foston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Western line.—-American, small lots, 
98c. each, dozen lots, 95c., four dozen 
lots, 92c.; Sleepmeter, small, $1.30, 
dozen, $1.26, four dozen, $1.22; Jack- 
o-Lantern, small, $1.95, dozen, $1.90 
four dozen, $1.85: Bunkie, small, $1.79. 
dozen, $1.75, four dozen, $1.68; Bingo, 
small, $2.11, dozen, $2.05, four dozen, 
$1.99; Big Ben, small, $2.28, dozen. 
$2.21, two dozen lots, $2.14; Baby Ben, 
small, $2.28, dozen, $2.21, two dozen. 
$2.14; Monitor, $3.25 each, $3.15 in 
dozen lots and $3.06 in two dozen lots. 

Waterbury tine. — Royal, case lots. 
65c. each, less than case lots, 80c. to 
&5e.; Call, small lots, $1.30, case lots, 
$1.23; Vigilant, small lots, $1.36, case 
lots, $1.29; Daybreak, small lots, $1.74. 
ease lots, $1.65: Cyclone, small lots, 
$2.33, case lots, $2.21. 

Gilbert line.— Woodtime clocks, 
dainty assortment (six clocks), $11.70 
for six. 


Cook Stoves (Oil).—Oil cook stoves 
are finding a moderate outlet through 
‘'ocal jobbing houses. Individual orders 


received, to be sure, are usually small, 
but the demand is steady and 


local 
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stocks are constantly kept down to a 
healthy condition. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Florence fine.—2-burner, $11.40 each, 
net; 8-burner, $14.70; 4- burner, $17.75. 


Cutlery.—Pre-holiday buying on a 
l beral scale together with retail hard- 
ware store covering of immediate re- 
quirements gives the local cutlery mar- 
ket a more active appearance than has 
been noted before in many months, The 
demand runs to practically everything 
handled in cutlery departments and a 
large percentage of the orders being 
booked involve a considerable amount 
of stock. It is quite evident that many 
in the retail field are preparing to do a 
tig holiday business in cutlery. Prices 
are reported as being firm and un- 
changed all along the line. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Caryers.—Landers, Frary and Clark 
line, ivory beef, $3 to $6 per set; 
ivory breakfast or game, $3 to $6; 
ivory bird, $2.20 to $3.50. Universal 
stag beef, $2.35 to $5.35, others as 
high as $16 per set; stag breakfast 
or game, $2.75 to $8.50; stag bird, 
$1.70 to $3.25. Universal resistain, 
beef, $4.75 to $7.75. 

Kitchen Knives.— Landers, Frary 
and Clark line, No. 190A, $1 per duz.; 
No. 280, $1.60; No. 331, $2; No. 1034, 
90c. Kitchen knife assortment, No. 
333A, $2 per doz. Cooks’ forks, No. 
203, $8.25 per doz. Cooks’ knives, No. 
3191-3, $5 per doz. Kitchen slicers, 
No. 2014, $4. ag py! doz. Butchers’ 
knives, No. 45 per doz.; No. 8, 
$3.70; No. io $3 is Bticking knives, 
No. 200-6, : . Boning 
knives, No. 200-5, 15 per doz. 
Skinning knives, No. 200-4%, $2.50 
per dog. 

Paring Knives. — Universal resist- 
ain, No. 2300A, $2.34 per doz.; No 22h0. 
$2.75 per doz. 

Scissors and Shears.—Heinish line. 
Straight trimmers, Japanned, No. 
311, +» $11.80 per doz.; 6-in., 

.60; $12.40; T-in.. $14.85; 
8-in., .75; 8%-in., $16.55; 9-in., 
$20.75; 10-in., $24.30. Straight trim- 
mers, nickeled, No. 312, 5%-in., $14.05 
per doz. 6-in., $14.70; 6%-in., $15.90; 
J-in., $16.95; T¥%-in., $17.80; 8-in., 
f18.¢": &i%-in., $19.70; 9-in., $23.35; 
l0-.n , $28.85. aera scissors, ja- 
panned, No. 511, 4%-in., $9.95 per doz., 
5-in., $10.36; 5%-in., $10.65; 
$11.30; 6%-in., $12.10; T-in., 
T.adies’ scissors, nickeled, 
4%-in., $11.65 per doz.; 5-in., 
5Y-in., $12.45; 6-in., $13.25: 614-in., 
$14.20; 7-in., $14.85. Discounts, 2314 
per cent. 

Table Cutlery.—Universal line, No. 
V53, medium knives and forks, $5.35 
per doz.; dessert knives and forks, 
$5. Nubian ivory knives and forks. 
medium, $4.65; dessert, $4.35. Indi- 
vidual steak knives, No. 212, $2; No. 
V712, $7. Solid steel knives with flat- 
wear forks, nickel plated medium, 
No. 120, $13.80 per gross; No. 121, 
$14.40; No. 123, $14.40; No. 1241, 
$15.60; No. 1261, $15.60; No. 1281, 
$15.60. Grapefruit knives, No. 345, $2 
per doz.: No. 2450, $4. 


Electrical Goods.—Jobbers are confi- 
dent that pre-holiday buying of electri- 
cal goods is not really under way. They 
say, however, that sales are increasing 
very noticeably with the demand run- 
ning more to those things usually han- 
dled in the holiday season. Local stocks 
are in fairly good condition and mem- 
bers of the wholesale trade say that 
they have no indications that prices 
will be lower for the balance of this 
year at least. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

irons.—Hotpoint, 30 per cent dis- 
count; Damanco, in lots of five or 
more, $3.35 each; in lots of less than 
five, $8.50 each; Sheldon, $3.25 net 
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each; Universal nickel plated, No. 901, 

$7.50 each; No. 902, $6.75; No. 905, 

$6.75; No. 708, $8.75; No. 9021, $6.50; 

No. 9023, $6.25; No. 9051, $8. Dis- 

count, 3u per cent; 12 pieces or more, 

30-5 per cent; 24 pieces or more, 30- 

7% per cent. 

Heaters.—Hotpoint, 30 per cent dis- 
count. Universal, No. 9952, sunburst 
type, $11.50 list; discount, 30 per cent. 

Percolators. — Coffee, Universal, 
No. 9166, nickel, $22; copper, $23.50; 

ilver, $26.50 each; No. 9169, nickel, 
$24.50; copper, $26; silver, $29; No. 

159, $2.50 each net. Discount, 30 per 

cent; 12 pieces or more, 50-5; 24 

pieces or more, 30-74% per cent. 

Toasters.—Universal, nickel, No. 
945, $7.50 each; No. 946, $6.75. Dis- 
count same as on other goods. Re- 
verso, $5.75 net each; Star, $3.76 net 
eac 

Grills.—Universal, nickel, No. 9X4, 
$12.50 each; No. 982, $11.50. Discounts 
same as on other goods. 

Heat-Pads.—Universal, nickel, No. 
9940, $10.75 each. Discounts same as 
on other goods. 

Curling trons. — Universal, nickel, 
No. 9901, $6.25 each; No. 99011, $6.75. 
Discounts same as on other goods. 

Ranges.—Two burners, with grill 
and oven, No. 9688, $31.50. Discount, 
80 per cent, 

Thermax Line.—Curling iron, $36 
per doz.; household irons, $40; toast- 
ers, $40; heating pads, $40 and $60; 
percolators, $60; disc stove, $69; radi- 
ator, $72; grill, $80; waffle iron, $97. 
Footballs—Now that the football 

season is on retail dealers are having a 
fair call for footballs and this fact is 
reflected in the local jobbing market. 
In fact, several of the jobbing houses 
here say that sales have increased to 
a point where an early clean-up of stock 
is clearly indicated. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Footballs. —— 910 (boys’), $9 per 
doz.; No. 910P, $14; No. 900c, $20; 
No. 9008, $33; No. 900, $48. 

Bladders. — Extra bladders, $3.38. 
eo 50 and $5 per doz., according to 
size. 

Galvanized Ware.— Local jobbing 
prices on galvanized pails and tubs have 
been advanced 5 per cent to correspond 
with new lists issued by manufacturers. 
The demand for pails and tubs is good 
and even coal hods are selling well not- 
withstanding the shortage of fuel. Ash 
cans are moving in normal quantities 
and there is a representative business 
in garbage cans and refrigerator pans. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, No. 04118, 
$2.75 each; No. 109, $4.25 each. 

Coal Hods. — Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood: handles, 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.69. 

Pails.—8-qt., $2.25 per ‘doz., 10-qt., 
$2.54 per doz., 12-qt., $2.78 per doz., 
14-qt., $3.12; heavier pails, 40 Ib. to 
the dozen, $4. 05 per doz., 50 Ib. to 
the doz., $5.24 per doz. 

Tubs.—No. 200, $11.70 per doz., No. 

300, $13 per doz. 

Garbage Cans.—Gaivanized, No. 1, 
eH -68 per doz.; No. 2, $1.48; No. 4, 


Refrigerator Pans.— No. 2, $4 per 
doz.; No. 3, $5 per doz. 
Handles.—Axe and heavy hammer 

handles are selling freely and local job- 
bing stocks have been materially re- 
duced within the past month or so. 
Prices are reported firm and unchanged 
and indications are they will remain so 
throughout 1922. 


Heaters.—Cooler weather during the 
latter part of the week put considerable 
vim into the market for oil heaters of 
all kinds and makes. A sizeable pro- 
portion of the retail trade already has 
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covered its heater requirements, to be 
sure, but there remain a large number 
uncovered. It is only necessary to have 
« few sharp, crisp days to bring heater 
customers into the retail hardware 
stores and to remind those dealers who 
have not covered that it might be a 
good plan to do so. Prices are firm all 
down the line, while local stocks in job- 
bers’ hands have been reduced to com- 
paratively small proportions. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Heaters. — Florence line, black. $5 
each, by the dozen, $4.65 each; nickel, 
$6.10 each, by the dozen, $5.70 cacl, 
blue, $7. 50 each, by the dozen, 
each; large heaters, capacity approx.- 
mately one «and one-half gallons of 
oil, black, $8.50 each, by the dozen, 
$8 each; nickel, $9.75 each, by the 
dozen, $9.35 each; blue, $12.25 each, 
by the dozen, $11.75 each. All prices 
net. 


House Trimmings.—One of the larg- 
est Connecticut manufacturers of house 
trimmings is out with a new list which 
shows an advance of approximately 10 
per cent on most items. 


Iron and Steel.—Sales of iron and 
steel from jobbers’ stocks are just about 
holding their own with those for the 
corresponding period last month. Con- 
trasted with August, however, business 
is slightly less. Buying is well distrib- 
uted in the various sizes of bars, flats, 
etc., so that jobbing stocks hold even. 
Those jobbers who reported shortages of 
certain sizes last month have received 
shipments from mills; consequently no 
delay is being experienced now in deliv- 
eries from Boston. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

lron.—Refined, $3.25 per 100-lb. 
base; best refined iron, $4.50; Wayne 
sib $5.50; Norway iron, $6.60 to 


Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.25 per 100 
lb. base; flats, $3.85; concrete bars, 
plain, stock lengths, $3.25; angles, 
channels and beams, $3.16% to $3.25; 
tire steel, $4.50 to $4.85; open-hearth 
spring steel, $5 to $6.50; steel bands, 
$4.25; steel hoops, $4.75; cold-rolled 
steel, $4 to $4.50; toe calk steel, $6. 
Nails—The demand for nails con- 

tinues active. The recent marking up 
of wire, cut, hard steel and galvanized 
nails has stimulated rather than hurt 
business, and most jobbing firms have 
more orders on their books than they 
can properly handle. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $3.70 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.05 per keg, base, and 
in carload lots, $2.80 per keg, base, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; cut nails, $4.15 per 
keg, base, from store; from factory, 
in less than carload lots, $3.85 per 
keg, base; galvanized nails, 1 in. and 
longer, ad $1.75 per keg, shorter, ad 
$2.25; hard steel nails, $3.85 per keg. 
base, from store. 


Padlocks.—The jobbing trade has 
been notified of an advance of about 10 
per cent in the Corbin line of padlocks 
and prices here have been adjusted ac- 
cordingly. Less than a month ago 
practically all manufacturers of pad- 
locks advanced prices. 

Papers.—The market here on tar felt 
paper is $61 per ton, as compared with 
$54 heretofore. The demand for tar felt 
paper as well as for sheathing paper 
continues exceptionally active, and loca 
jobbers’ stocks are kept down to a mini- 
mum all the time. 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $75 
per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
felt paper, $61 per ton from stock. 


Radio Accessories—As was pre- 
dicted some time ago, the demand for 
radio accessories is active. Compara- 
tively few of the retail hardware deal- 
ers have gone into the radio game, due 
to the large investment necessary for 
even a small line of goods. The few 
that have, however, are doing a splen- 
did business, sales in each instance run- 
ning well in excess of those early in 
the year when the craze first hit Bos- 
ton. The general feeling in the hard- 
ware trade and among business inter- 
ests in general is that radio has come to 
stay. 

Ranges.—Local jobbing prices on the 
Detroit Jewell line of gas ranges have 
been marked up 15 per cent. Sales of 
gas ranges in this territory during the 
first nine months of the year were ex- 
ceptionally large insofar as the hard- 
ware trade was concerned. Many deal- 
ers have found that people who are con- 
templating having new homes often ask 
advice on stoves, etc. It is then that 
the hardware dealer has an opportunity 
to sell a gas range. 

Saws.—Notification has been received 
here of the withdrawal of prices on the 
Disston line of saws and a new list is 
issued which shows an advance of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. Jobbing prices 
have been adjusted correspondingly. 

Saw Bucks.—Many of the retail 
hardware trade are making a special 
_ feature of saw bucks and cross-cut 
saws and are having considerable suc- 
cess in the sale of them. The demand 
for this class of merchandise is heavier 
than it usually is even at this time of 
the year, due to the fact that many 
people have bought cord wood with a 
view of conserving coal. The average 
house owner in such instances has 
lacked means of preparing the wood 
for heaters. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Saw Bucks.—Rigid, $4.50 per dozen; 
folding, $4 per dozen, 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 23. 

gen trend of prices on pig iron, also 

on the heavier lines of steel prod- 
ucts is downward, but on the lighter 
hardware lines, some material advances 
have been made during the past week. 
The railroad situation is not any bet- 
ter, and it is estimated that there are 
upwards of 300,000 tons of finished 
steel products in the shape of plates, 
sheets, steel bars, pipe and other steel 
materials piled up in the yards and 
warehouses of the mills in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, district. All this material 
is badly needed by the jobbers and con- 
sumers, as their stocks are low, and 
are steadily getting smaller. In the 
Pittsburgh district there are many 
thousands of tons of steel products 


i) 
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Cross-cut Saws.—Tenon, $2.90 each; 
one man, $2.40 each, 

Screws.— Prices here on hanger 
screws have been advanced, they now 
being quoted at 20 per cent discount in 
full packages and at list, net in broken 
packages. Otherwise prices on wood and 
machine screws, etc., remain unchanged. 
There has been no letup in the demand 
for all kinds of screws. Shipments are 
going from the manufacturers a little 
better than heretofore, but jobbers in 
many instances still say they are hav- 
ing difficulty in getting sufficient stock 
to fill all orders. 

We 
stocks: 
Wood Screws.—Flat head bright, 

77% and 5 per cent discount; flat head 

blued, 77% and 5, plus 5 per cent dis- 

count; round head blue, 75 and 5 per 
cent discount; flat head brass, 72 and 

5 per cent discount; round head brass, 

70 and 5 per cent discount; flat head 

galvanized, 62% and 5 per cent dis- 

count; flat head nickel and round 
head nickel, 65 and 5 per cent dis- 
count. 

Machine Screws, etc.—Coach Screws, 

50 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 60 and 7% per 
cent discount; cap screws, square 
and hexagon, 60 and 7% per cent dis- 
count; lag screws, 50 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and 
round head, 60 per cent discount. 

Stoves.—Airtight stoves are going 
faster, according to the jobbing trade, 
and it is practically a certainty that 
wholesale stocks will be reduced to a 
minimum before snow flies in Boston. 

We 
stocks: 
Air Tight Stoves.—Wheeling Carco, 

No. 418, $2.80 each, No. 421, $3.05 each, 

No. 424, $3.30 and No. 427, $3.65 each. 

Taps.—The call for hand and machine 
screw taps has shown considerable ac- 
tivity of late. Presumably the buying 
is due partly to actual needs but large- 
ly to rumors that have been freely cir- 
culated of an impending advance of 10 
per cent in prices. 


Transmissions.—An advance of 33 
1/3 per cent on list prices of light 
transmissions, such as pulleys, hangers, 
blocks, etec., is announced by the job- 
bing trade. The higher prices are in 
line with advances made on hoists, etc., 
earlier in the season. 


PITTSBURGH 


piled up awaiting cars for shipment. 
There are no signs of improvement in 
the car situation, and the present short- 
age, mostly in box cars, is likely to last 
for some months yet. 

The rate of operations among the 
steel mills and blast furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Wheeling 
districts, is put at 70 per cent of nor- 
mal capacity and the operators do not 
have much hope of increasing this over 
the remainder of the year. The supply 
of coal, coke and other fuels is better 
than at any time since the coal and 
railroad strikes, but the shortage in 
cars and labor is bound to keep down 
production until it is relieved. More 
blast furnaces have started up in the 
three districts named above, the owners 
feeling there will be no trouble in get- 
ting supplies of coal and coke soon. 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
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Traps.—Although it cannot be classi- 
fied as active, the market for traps is 
on a fairly satisfactory basis. Orders 
are going into the market steadily, the 
demand indicating more or less caution 
on the part of individual buyers, but 
collectively the showing is very good. 
No change in prices is noted. 

We 
stocks: 

Blake Line.—With chain, No. ‘ 
per doz.; No. 1, $2.35; N 
No. 2, $5.20; No. 3, $7; No. 4, 

Kangaroo Line. — With chain, } 
0, $1.89 per doz.; No. 1, $2.20; q 
14%, $3.17; No. 2, $4.88; No. 3, $6.50; 
vo. IXX, $3.05; No. 2XX, $6.40; No. 

No. 215, $3.66; No. 115X, 
: 215 X, $4.88. 

Oneida Jump Line.— With chain, 
No. 0, $1.98; No. 1, $2.20; No. 1%, 
$3.17; No. 2, $4.88; No. 3, $6.59. 

Victor Line.—No. 0, $1.53: No. 1, 
$1.83; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 2, $3.60: 
No. 3, $6.10. 

Washboards.—It is quite evident 
that more and more families are hav- 
ing their washing done at home, if the 
movement of washboards out of Boston 
jobbers’ stocks means anything. It is 
also evident that a large number of re- 
tail steres are carrying small stocks 
because orders being received usually 
cover a wide variety of merchandise. 

We 
stocks: 

Washboards.—Tin, $2.80 per dozen; 
steel, $4.50; glass, $6: zine, $6.15: 
brass, $6.25; double galvanized iron, 
$4.50. 

Washing Machines.—One of the local 
jobbing houses making a specialty of 
Blue-Bird electric washing machines 
has reduced its price from $160 to $120. 
Hardware dealers get one-third off 
these prices. 

Wringers.—In common with other 
household articles, the demand for all 
kinds of wringers is satisfactory, ac- 
cording to the jobbing trade. Com- 
pared with last year, prices on mop 
wringers are very much lower, which 
possibly accounts for the freedom with 
which retail hardware dealers are stock- 
ing up. 

We 
stocks: 

Mop Wringers.—No. 1, $32, list, per 


dozen; No. 2, $21.60; No. 0, $44. 
Brockton wringers, $38.50. 


quote from Boston jobbers 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


The increased rate of output in the 
steel mills has relieved to some extent 
the shortage in supply of steel prod- 
ucts, with the natural result that prices 
are showing an easier tone, Plates and 
shapes are now obtainable at 2 cents or 
less, while soft steel bars, which had 
been up to 2.25 cents, are also obtain- 
able now at the same price in large 
lots, and for fairly prompt delivery. In 
light rails, there has been a decline in 
prices, and they are being offered as 
low as 2 cents, Pittsburgh. Prices on 
sheets, especially on the grades used 
by the automobile builders, are holding 
up well. As the new demand for cars 
has shown little falling off, some makers 
of cars are still running to capacity, 
and are away behind in deliveries. It 
is also a fact that some makers of the 
more popular low priced cars are plan- 
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ning to make large additions to capac- 
ity over the next few months.» The re- 
cent announcement of a reduction in 
prices of $50 on all the Ford Motor Co. 
cars, means that this concern has plans 
ahead for a still larger output in 1923 
than it had this year, and in 1922 the 
Ford Motor Co. will have a much larger 
output than in any one year in its his- 
tory. All of this means a tremendous 
demand next year for all the supplies 
that go into the manufacture of cars, 
especially the low priced ones. 

The railroads are still buying quite 
freely of cars and locomotives. In the 
past week, orders were placed for near- 
ly 100 locomotives and for about 2500 
new cars, and large inquiries for both 
cars and locomotives are still in the 
market. The rapid development of new 
oil fields is causing a heavy demand for 
pipe, also for heavy steel plates for the 
building of oil tanks, and for all kinds 
of tubular goods. The pipe mills are 
still filled up for three to four months, 
and as a result of this, and the con- 
tinued demand for pipe and_ tubes, 
prices on all sizes of steel pipe and 
tubes have just been advanced $4 per 
ton, except %-in. steel pipe, which was 
advanced $5 per ton. This advance in 
prices of pipe and tubes has been fore- 
casted in our reports for some weeks 
past. 

Local hardware jobbing houses and 
retailers are well represented at ‘the 
hardware and accessory conventions at 
Atlantic City this week, and the situa- 
tion is quiet. The volume of business 
in the jobbing and retail hardware 
trades is good, and this month will show 
a gain in sales over September. There 
is great delay in getting goods owing 
to the car shortage, and jobbers are re- 
sorting to the use of trucks at their 
own expense in order to get goods to 
their customers as best they can. There 
is a shortage in supply of some hard- 
ware goods, due to slow deliveries of 
steel to the makers by the railroads. 
This shortage is most pronounced in 
wire and wire nails, stocks of these be- 
ing very light, both in the hands of job- 
bers and retailers. 


Automobile Accessories.—There is no 
falling off in the demand for accesso- 
ries, owners of cars taking advantage 
of the nice weather to use their cars 
freely, and consequently buying acces- 
sories right along, especially for the 
winter months. Winter supplies for 
cars will be bought largely before long 
for making holiday gifts, and dealers 
are looking for a good trade over the 
remainder of this year. Prices are firm 
lut without change. 

We quote from 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


Millers Falls, No, 
Reliable jacks, 


jobbers’ stocks, 
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jacks, $4.75. 
No. 1, $2.33: No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12: Derf spark plugs, 
%6c. each for all sizes in lots less than 


50; Ghampion X spark plugs, 45c. 
each for less than 100 and 43c. each 
for over 100; Champion regular, 53c. 
each for less than 100, all sizes; 50c. 
each for over 100. 


Axes.—The further advance of $1.50 
per dozen in the price of axes, noted in 
detail in our report of last week, is 
reported as holding firm, but most of 
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the large jobbing and retail trade was 
pretty well covered for some time 
ahead before the last advance was 
made. The present demand is reported 
as fair. 


We quote” from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19.00 per doz.; unhandled, 
$15.00 per doz.; double bitted axes, 
handled, $24.00 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20.00 per doz.; second grade axes, 
single bitted, handled, $17.50 per doz.; 
unhandled, $14.50 per doz.; double 
bitted, handled, $21 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $18 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—As noted last week, 
the new demand for nuts and bolts is 
not very active, most consumers and 
jobbers being covered ahead for some 
time. The advance in prices made re- 
cently, with sales very light, are re- 
ported as holding firm. Discounts are 
being quoted on bolts and nuts, also the 
new prices on rivets to the large trade, 
are as follows: 


stocks, 


Carriage bolts, *% x 6-in. shorter 
and smaller, rolled thread, 50-10-5 per 
cent; % x 6-in. shorter and smaller, 
cut thread, 50 per cent; larger or 
longer than % x 6-in., 50 per cent. 
Machine bolts with H.P. nuts, % x 4- 
in, shorter and smaller, rolled thread. 
60-5 per cent; % x 4-in. shorter and 
smaller, cut thread, 50-10 per cent; 
longer or larger than % x 4-in., 50-10 
per cent. Machine bolts with C. P. 
C. & T. nuts, all sizes, 45 per cent. 
Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 
50-10 per cent. Rough stud bolts with 
nuts, 45 per cent. Hot pressed square 
and hexagon nuts, blank and tapped, 
$3.50 off list. Cold punched C. & T. 
square and hexagon nuts, blank and 
tapped, $3.50 off list. Semi-finished, 
hexagon nuts, ;;-in. and _ smaller, 
70-10-5 per cent; %-in. and larger, 
70-10-2% per cent. F.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Terms: 30 days net or 1 per 
cent for cash in 10 days. 

Rivets, 4;-in. diameter and smaller, 
65 per cent. Rivets, %-in. diameter 
and larger: Button head structural, 
$3.15 per 100 Ib. base; cone head 
boiler, $3.25 per 100 Ib. base. F.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Terms: 30 days net 
or \% of 1 per cent for cash in 10 days. 


Jobbers charge the usual advances to 
the retail trade for small lots out of 
stock. 


Clipping Machines.—The demand for 
this product is reported to be fairly 
heavy. / 

We. quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh as follows: 

Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, 
$1.00; No. 361 bottom plate, $1.50: 
dealer’s discount 25 per cent. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard voltages; hanging type, 
$80.00, f.o.b. Chicago; pédestal type, 
$85.00, f.0.b. Chicago; dealer's dis- 
count 25 per cent. 

Cotter Springs.—The American Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, has issued a new list 
en cotter springs, showing a material 
advance in prices, 

Hot Air Registers. —The United 
States Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
issued a new list on hot air registers, 
showing discounts to the large trade of 
30 per cent off on 14-in. x 14-in. size, 
and 50 per cent off on faces of the same 
size. 

Ice Skates—The demand for ice 
skates so far this season has been only 
fair, but it is believed will be better 
later on. Prices are firm. 


We quote from Pittsburgh jobbers’ 
stocks as follows: 

Ice Skates—Boys’ key clamp skates, 
75c. per pair and upward. Girls’ key 
clamp strap heel skates, $1 per pair 
and upward. 


stocks, 
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Outfit—-Welt shoes hardened skates, 
boys’ and girls’, $4.35 per outfit and 
upward. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The new de- 
mand has quieted down to some extent, 
and the mills are able to make ship- 
ments quicker than for several months. 
However, car shortage is holding up de- 
liveries to the jobbers and consumers, 
and stocks held by them are low. Prices 
on steel bars are easier, large lots now 
being available at about 2 cents at mill. 
Jobbers are now quoting from 2.75 
cents to 3 cents on steel bars from stock, 
prices depending on the size of the 
order. Prices on iron bars from stock 
are slightly lower than on steel bars, 


Lead Pipe.—There has been an ad- 
vance in prices on this material, the 
large trade now being quoted $9.60 per 
100-lb. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances for small lots from stock. 


Steel Pipe.—Effective on Thursday, 
Oct. 19, makers announced an advance 
of $4 per ton on steel pipe on all sizes 
except '%-in. on which prices were ad- 
vanced $5 per ton. This advance had 
been looked for for some time, and was 
no surprise to the trade. The demand 
is heavy, and the mills are sold up for 
two or three months ahead. 

Local jobbers are quoting at this 
writing for small lots of steel pipe out 
of stock, as follows: 

Black Pipe.—%-in., $3.15; %-in., 
$3.00; %-in., $3.00; %4-in., $3.70; %-in., 
$4.42; l-in., $6.06; 1%4-in., $8.13; 1%- 
in., $10.18; 2-in., $12.95; 2%4-in., $20.36. 

Galvanized Pipe.—%-in., $4.67, %- 

in., $4.93; -in., $5.83; 1-in., $8.14; 
14%-in., $10.94; 1%4-in., $138.04; 2-in, 
$17.48. 

All the above prices are per 10 ft. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Sash Weights.—There has been an 
advance on prices of $2 per ton, makers 
now quoting to the large trade $2.28 
per 100-lb. Jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from stock. 


Window Glass.—Under date of Oct. 
17 leading makers of window glass 
made a material advance in_ prices, 
which ranges from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Jobbers have advanced their prices to 
the small trade. 


Saws.—Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
have announced an advance in prices on 
saws and on other products of their 
company. 

Wire Products.—The market is very 
firm, and there is a shortage in supply 
of wire and wire nails. Deliveries by the 
railroads are slow, and local jobbers 
are using trucks to get these goods to 
their trade. No change in prices. 

Jobbers are quoting from stock, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: ; 

Wire nails, $3 to $3.10 base per keg; 
gaivanized, 1-in. and longer, includ- 
ing large head barbed soofing sails. 
taking an advance over the price of 
$1.50, and shorter than 1-in., | $2: 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.76 
per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 

6 to 9, $2.90; galvanized wire, $3.40, 

galvanized barbed wire, $3.70; sal- 

vanized fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.40; polished fence 
staples, $2.20; cement coated nails. 
per count keg, $2.60; these pr.ces 
being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net less 2_per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Reading matter continued on page 172 
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The McKinney Booklet 
and Garage Sets Make Selling Easier 


sar | 
McICIN N EY 
GARAGE ‘SET S 


es 


HEN a man purchases 
hardware for a garage 
entrance he usually wants ad- 
vice about the kind of doors 
he should build. A McKinney 


- Booklet will give him all the 


information he wants. It is 
full of illustrations and de- 
scriptions of various types of 
swinging, sliding-folding and 
around-the-corner doors. Let 
him choose a suitable door 
from this booklet. It shows 
just what hardware will be 
necessary for the type of en- 
trance he selects, and simple 
working plans for the erection 
of the doors are shown on the 
same. page. 


Then take down from your 


shelf the McKinney Complete 
Garage Set that corresponds 
to the particular type of door 
he wants. Each garage set is 
packed complete in a single 
box. All the time consumed 
in assembling the required 
hardware is eliminated. Not 
a piece is missing. And your 
customer has the further satis- 
faction of buying good hard- 
ware—McKinney made. 

Write to us for this booklet, 
“McKinney Complete Garage 
Sets.” Tie it to your counter. 
Use it and the McKinney 
Garage Sets to make garage 
hardware business come your 
way with more profit in each 
sale. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


t/so door hangers and track, 
toor bolts and latches, shelj 
brackets, window and screen 
hardware, cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and wrought 
specidtties, 


COMPANY, 


Export Representation 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING PITTSBURGH 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ETAIL hardware sales are gener- 
ally considered very good and are 
somewhat better than in September. 

Strictly winter goods will begin to 
move freely during the next few weeks 
and the beginning of cold weather will 
serve to stimulate business in many 
lines. 

There is a very satisfactory volume 
of business being done in tools and 
automobile accessories. 

Collections are not improving as rap- 
idly as had been anticipated due both 
to inability to obtain cars for shipment 
of grain and the unreasonably low 
prices being obtained for same by the 
producer. 

Builders’ Hardware.—While the vol- 
ume of business is naturally tapering 
off at this time of the year in this ter- 
ritory, still there is a very good volume 
of sales of builders’ hardware being 
made. 


Axes.—The demand for axes is con- 
sidered very good. Stocks are fair and 
prices remain firm. 

We quote from 

f.o.b Twin Cities: Medium grades, 

single bit, base weights, $11.50 per 

doz.; double bit, $16.50 per doz. 

Ash Sifters.—There is a fairly good 
demand for ash sifters. Prices have 
shown no change since the last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood, 

$3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 per 

doz.; wood, barrel size, $12 per doz. 

Bale Ties —Demand continues to be 
good but stocks are only fair. Prices 
are not subject to fluctuation. 


We quote 
Twin Cities: 
70-5 per cent. 
Bolts.—The demand for bolts contin- 

ues to be of very good volume and 
stocks are becoming somewhat broken 
due to delays in factory shipments to 
jobber. Prices show no further change 
since the advance shown in our last re- 
port. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Small 
bolts, 45-5 per cent; large 
bolts, 45 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 50-5 per cent; large machine 
bolts, 50 per cent; stove bolts, 70-10 
per cent; lag screws, 55 per cent. 
Brads.—The demand continues to be 

good, all other goods of similar nature 
having advanced in price. An increase 
in price is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Brads, in standard 
packages, 75 per cent from list. 

Coal Hods—The demand for coal 
hods is developing very rapidly and 
should improve steadily during the next 
few weeks. Prices remain as last 
quoted, 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Ciites: Coal hods, 17-in., 
japanned, open, $3.60; 18-in., $4: 17- 
in., funnel japanned, $4.50; 18-in., 
$4.95; 17-in. open, galvanized, $5; 


18-in., $5.45; 17-in., funnel, galvan- 
ized, $6.20; 18-in., $6.80 per doz. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 


jobbers’ stocks, 


stocks, 
ties, 


jobbers’ 
loop bale 


from 
Single 


stocks, 
carriage 
carriage 


stocks, 
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Elbows.—As is usual at this season of 
the year there is some decline in the 
volume of business being done, al- 
though sales are still considered fair. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
gage, 5-in. lap joint, $5.25 per 100 ft.; 
eonductor pipe, 3-in. corrugated, 
$5.40 per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated el- 
bows, $1.64 per doz. 

Files—The demand for files contin- 
ues to be of good volume. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote 
f.o.b. Twin 
50-10 per cent; 
per cent. 
Galvanized Ware.—Jobbers report a 

fairly active demand -for galvanized 
ware. The expected advance in prices 
has not yet materialized, and as _ the 
steel situation is becoming more settled 
it is possible that the mills will be able 
to keep prices down to present level. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
No. 1, $6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; 
No. 3, $8; heavy galvanized, No. 1, 
$12; No. 2, 
10-qt. 
doz.; 12-qt., 14-qt., 5 
standard 16-qt. stock pails, $4.25; 
qt., $4.80; heavy stock pails, 16-qt., 
$6; 18-qt., $7.35. 

Glass and Putty.—The retail demand 
for glass and putty is now very good 
and is showing a steady gain. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 
glass, 84 per cent; double strength 
glass, 85 per cent from standard lists. 
Putty, 25 lb. drums, $4.55; 50 Ib. 
drums, $4.40. 

Lanterns.—The volume of business 
being done in this line is considered as 
being entirely satisfactory. Prices re- 
main firm. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tubular long or 
short globe, $13 per doz.; tubular 
dash, $16.90 per doz, 

Nails —Although by no means as 
heavy as early in the season there still 
remains an active demand for nails. 
There has been no further change since 
last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, 
$3.75 per keg base; cement coated 
nails, $3.10 per keg base. 


Oil Heaters.—Both dealers and job- 
bers report a very good demand for oil 
ness is being booked, as during the past 
heaters, and many dealers have had to 
place replacement orders. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from 
standard lists. 


Registers —Demand is considered of 
very good volume. Stocks are in fair 
condition. Prices continue without 
change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel regis- 
ters, 40 per cent from standard lists. 
Rope.—Stocks are plentiful. There 

has been a substantial decline in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade manilla 
rope, 18% cents per Ib., base; best 


grade sisal rope, 14% cents per Ib., 
base. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Cities: Nicholson files, 
Arcade files, 65-10 


jobbers’ stocks, 


jobbers’ stocks, 
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Sandpaper.—Demand for sandpaper 
continues to be very good, although 
somewhat lighter than earlier in the 
season. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best Grade Ne. 1, 
per ream, $6.50; second grade, No. | 
per ream, $5.85; garnet, No. 1, pe 
ream, $15. 

Sash Cord.—Sales are gradually de- 
clining as the building season comes to 
a close. Prices remain firm as _ last 
quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stecks 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash cord, best 
gardes, 68c. per Ib.; solid cotton, or- 
dinary grade, 41c. per Ib. 


Sash Weights.—Deliveries are being 
made on sales made earlier in the sea- 
son. Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, 
2.25 per cwt. 

Screws.—There continues to be a 
very good demand for woud screws of 
all kinds, and jobbers’ stocks are fair. 
Prices remain stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ siocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 80-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned screws, 70 per cent; flat 
head brass screws, 75 per cent 
round head brass screws, 7@ per 
cent. 

Sidewalk Scrapers.—There is no re- 
tail demand as yet, but most dealers 
have arranged for their opening stocks. 
Prices remain as last recorded. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade stee! 
scrapers, $4.75 per doz. 

Snow Shovels.—While of no interest 
in a retail way at present, this line will 
soon be in active demand. No price 
changes have been noted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stecks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Straight handle 
wood, $4.85 per doz.; straight handle, 
steel, $4.85 per doz.; wide galvan- 
ized blade, D handle, $11 per doz. 
Solder.—Sales of solder continue to 

be of fairly good volume. Prices show 
no change since the last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 25 cents per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—Sales of steel sheets 
remain only of fair volume. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28 gage galvanize: 
sheets, $6 per cwt.; 28 gage black 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 

Steel Traps.—Some demand is begin- 
ning to show itself in this line and 
should rapidly develop when the coll 
weather begins. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock«, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: ‘Victor No. — 
$1.53: 78 
No. 2, $3.60; 
No. 1, $2.20; 
$4.88 per doz. 
Stove Goods.—The entire line of 

stove goods is now moving quite freely 
and a good volume of business is b-in¢ 
done at the old prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stove boards 


crystallized, 28 x 28, $15 per do 
30 x 30, $17.35 per doz.; 36 x 


z 
3f 
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SKI-SLED 


to your 


HOLIDAY MARKET 


THE SKI-SLED 


TWO SPORTS IN ONE 


Skiing—Sledding on Ice or Snow 


A WINTER WONDER—Swift, safe and durable. Painted in bright colors. 
, A LARGE HOLIDAY STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Attractive Prices to the Trade 


THE SKI-SLED CO., 1409 Lytton Building, Chicago, III. 























cere cae sata ae 


Wate aoe ew 


BARS—CR 
Steel =: 4: ft., 10 lb, 80¢ 
+ fia’ ib. $1.15; ¥s ft. 18 
Pinch 48, 5% ft. 24 Ib. $1.60; 
ft. 78¢; B%, 
satis ae Ee 
From No. 1 Sos Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. aoty » 02. .35% 
Be , Heavy, 16 o 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz. .40% 
Belting, Light, 13 of.......50% 
Fecond ity, Sides......55% 


jecond Quality, Shoulders. .60% 
ing, Strictly 





_ Sides per sq. 

No. 1 in- 
side 17 4 sq. ft. and over. .47¢ 
Vader 17 a oh s agumaeaad 


Competition (lew w Grade) 0410% 
‘tendard 40&10% 


Common Wood.........+--45% 
PUN sccccceseesncese cee ee 


Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 

% s 6, and smaller... .60&5% 
ommon Carriage (rolled 
thread): 
#6, and smaller... .30-10% 
arger or Longer. ... 30-10% 
Phile. Eagle, $3.00 list. 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Ni 
Machine (cut thread): 
*4, and smaller... 
40-10% 
DRESSING—Belt— 
im gal. cans, gal. .$3.00 


DRILL AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 
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HAMMERS AND 
SLEDGES— 


Hammers ....+ eeceecces OOS% 
Sledges wecesccersess + -60-10-5% 


OILERS— 


Stee, Copper Pleted......70-5% 
Chace, Brass and Copper. .10% 
—— cop = ovcee To 


Zine 
Qalnced, hn 


PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
Railroad ...scecseseeeeesSO5S% 
Contractor's Picks 

0% Discount 
ROPE— 
Eastern Retail Trade. Per Ib. 


Grade -20¢ 
Sie, Hay, Hide ena Bole "Ropes, 
poe A Quality, 234643 second 


TST TT ¢ 


Sisal, wre, Medium’ ‘Let 
Yarns: 


Best Pin, and irae. 
to 60¢ 
Medium, 6/16-in. ouk 


er 
: 47@ 484 
Third Gr., 5/16-in. and 
VaTger cescceseee 45 @ 4646 
Jute: 


No, 1 .23¢ 
Ne. 2, hin . op isye 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 


Saw Frames— 


Iron, GOB. vos eereeees + $310 
Steel, Ogi. 8 8 to 12 im., per ry 


Steel, adj., steel hdle., per doz.,. 


H. S. Frame........$18. "12 
0. Pistol-Grip, per dos. .$18.12 


SCREWS— 


Coach. Lag and Jack— 
Coach, Gimlet Point... ..40-10% 


Jack Screws— 
Standard List. ..ceseee+00+-45% 


Machine— 


Cut Thread Irom, 
Flot Head or Rownd Head, 


5 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
$0&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head.40&10% 
Rolled Thread Iron, F. H. o 
Fillist or Oval Head. a0% 
Rolled Thread Brass: 


F, H. or R, H 
Fillister or bi Head 


Set and Cap— 
Flat Head, Irom.......+++.75% 
Set (Steel) net advence over 
Oe Rees ae 
Sq. Hd, Cap. veces ee 
Hex. Hd. 
” and sma 





is, and “ered. 
Filhster Head Cap. 


Flat Head Iron 7734-5-20-5% 
Round Ms Tron. . .75-5-20-5 % 
Flat Head, Brass.....72¥4-5-20-5 
Round ead Brass..70-5 & 20-3% 
Flat Head, Bronze......67¥%-5% 
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Mill and Hardware Supplies Prices—October 23, 1922 


M., S. Rig A Taps, No. 2 to 
1 $8. eeceeeeMl10-§ 


M. S. "Teper Taps, larger.45-5% 
WASHERS—Cast— 
Over %-inch, barrel lots, per 
100 Ib. 6.25 
Iron and Steel 


Sise Bolt... *% Kw 
Washers $10.25 9.25 


on p -O&S% 
Genuine Wehworth Stilison, 


METALS— 
Tin— 
sesaite, PAB cccccccccssace 


Secon 


Spelter and Sheet Zince— 
Western spelter ........64%@7¢ 
Sheet Zine, No, 9 base, cast 
9¢ open ous. 
Lead— 


America: Per Ib. 2 
Bar, Per ad ned ae ts 
Larger or Longer... 10 


der— 


; “solder indicatea by 
private brand vary according te 
composition. 


Babbitt Metal— 


Brece Drills for Wood..... 
EBMERY—Tarkish— 
Out of —- at present tine, 


Round Head, Bronse.....65-5% 


oTocns. DIES AND 


RE 


ee 


ary Taps, %4 te K%. 


gonvasesocoaseeesse 


Hond Taps, smaller 


inating 

Asiatic, per Ib.......6%@6%¢ 
Alaminum— 

No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 


99 per cent pure), 
45@ remelting. ver Ib. 








$24.02 per doz.; stove pipe, uniform 
blued, 28 gage, 6-in., K. D., $12.50 
per 100 lengths, 6-in. common iron 
corrugated elbows, $1.26 per doz.; 6- 
in. adjustable charcoal iron, $1.86 
per doz.; dampers, cast iron, wood or 
coil handle, $1.33 per doz.; stove 
shovels, 15-in. japanned, 60c.; 21%- 
in. jumbo japanned, $1.40; 14-in. 
jumbo junior, 85c. per doz. 


Tacks.—There is a fair volume of 
business at unchanged prices. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: American cut, 8 
oz., 60c. per doz. packages; tinned 


carpet, 8 0z., 60c.; blue carpet, .8 oz., 
65e.; double point, 11 oz., 36c. 


Tin Plate.—Sales are of about aver- 
age volume. Prices remain firm. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
604 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, October 21, 1922. 


HE hardware trade reports a very 


good fall business up to date, and 
if improvement in shipments and_ in 
transportation conditions is shown, this 
will come very close to being the larg- 
est fall season experienced for many 
years. Exclusive of the factory supply 
line, this year’s business is breaking 
records, but the factory supply busi- 
ness is so immeasurably better than at 
this time last year that both jobbers and 
dealers are particularly well pleased 
The law of supply and demand is ap- 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Furnace coke, 
ICL, 20 x 28, $18; roofing tin, IC, 20 
x 28, 8 Ib. coating, $12.75. 
Weatherstrip.—Active demand is now 

beginning and a good average volume 
of business is expected. Prices con- 
tinue unchanged. 


/ 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b Twin Cities: Wood and felt 
weather strips % and %-in., $1.85 
per 100 ft.; 1-in., $2.60 per 100 ft. 


Wheelbarrows.—Sales of wheelbar- 
rows have dropped off somewhat with 
the possible exception of the steel tray 


CINCINNATI 


parently operating again, as prices are 
showing a strong tendency to go to 
higher levels. Shortage of goods, 
caused by manufacturers’ inability to 
take care of the demand from current 
production, coupled with poor transpor- 
tation, is given as the reason for the 
advances so far made. Of course ma- 
terials used in manufacturing hard- 
ware are much higher than last year, 
the increases in some cases being as 
much as 50 to 75 per cent. The trade 
hardly looks for any substantial reduc- 
tions in prices before next spring, but 
is hoping that a runaway market will 
not develop. 


barrows. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz. : 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows. 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.6@ each. 
Wire.—Demand for wire of various 

kinds is very good and some shortages 
have developed. There has been a gen- 
eral increase in prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80 rod spools, $3.29; 
galvanized cattle, $3.56; painted hog 
wire, $3.51; galvanized hog wire. 
$3.82; smooth black annealed, No. 9. 
$3.50 per cwt.; smooth galvanize: 
annealed, No. 9, $4.00 per cwt 


Seasonable goods are much in de- 
mand, and dealers are buying more 
heavily for the future than has been 
the case for two years past. Since the 
first of October factory trade has shown 
a substantial increase, and in numerous 
cases, as an illustration of how far be- 
hind deliveries are getting, some manu- 
facturers who have been buying bolts 
by the carload direct from manufactur- 
ers, have been obliged to depend on the 
jobbers to take care of their require- 
ments. Builders’ hardware is in good 
demand, and jobbers’ stocks are not in 
any too good shape to take care 
Shipments are now running six weeks 
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These marksmen of the American 
Rifle Team, using Western Am- 
munition, won the Championship 
of the World at the International 
Matches held at Milan, Italy. 
W. R. Stokes, shown at the left, 
retained the World's Individual 
Championship and also won the 
Kneeling Championship. 
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The U.S. Infantry Team (illus- 
trated above) broke six world's 
records in one match atCamp Perry 
with Western Ammunition, 

The 800-yard target at the right is 
a world’s record. The entire 136 
consecutive shois fired by the eight 
men of the team were all bull’s- 
eyes, 


The World’s 


Copyright, Underwood @ Underwood. 


Good news for all Western dealers and those 
who will soon carry the Western line! 


The World’s Champions at. Milan, Italy, 
the World’s Individual Champion, holders of 
six new World’s Records made at Camp 
Perry, and the winner of the World’s All- 
Around Championship—all used Western am- 
munition to demonstrate their superior skill. 


Aside from the high honors which these men 
so richly earned for themselves, think what 
their victories mean to the dealer who carries 
the Western line! They mean, briefly, that 
the superiority of Western ammu- 
nition has been once more upheld 
and that such convincing proofs 
are bound to increase the already 


Highest Honors 


heavy demand for all products bearing the 
Western trade-mark. 


If you now carry the Western line, write us 
for details 
Western features: 


about the following exclusive 


Lubaloy Non-fouling Bullet Jacket, the Boat- 
tail Bullet, the Open-point Expanding Bullet, 
Super-X (the long-range shotgun load), and 
the famous Western Patented Steel-locked 
Field Shotgun Shell. 


If you do not carry the Western line, the next 

advance step for you is to find out about the 
very desirable Western proposition. 
Address Western Cartridge Com- 
pany, Department A-11, East 
Alton, II. 


Western Lubaloy Bullets insured the super-accuracy demon- 


strated in establishing these world’s records. 


Lubaloy is 


a non-fouling alloy jacket and, as its name indicates, will 
not foul rifle barrels. It is furnished in the various Western 
metallic high-power cartridges which are in greatest 


demand. 
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behind. Nails, too, are in short supply. 
In fact, it appears as though manufac- 
turers of wire goods are pretty hard 
put to it to obtain enough materials to 
take care of even 50 per cent of their 
trade. 

Collections are good, dealers dis- 
counting their bills promptly. 


Axes.—Local jobbers are in receipt 
of notices of an increase of $2 per doz. 
advance in prices of axes. This increase 
will be put into effect as soon as official 
confirmation is received. 


Aluminum Ware.—Quite a spurt in 
the demand for aluminum ware has de- 
veloped recently. The holiday season 
here has always been a heavy one for 
aluminum ware, and local dealers are 
getting their stocks in shape to take 
care of it. No price changes have been 
meade recently, and so far as can be 
seen, none are contemplated soon. 


Automobile Accessories.—While the 
fall months are not usually as brisk as 
the summer months, the demand for 
winter accessories is larger than for 
many seasons. It is undoubtedly true 
that dealers, due to the mild weather 
last year, carried over quite a supply of 
winter accessories, but nevertheless the 
orders to date indicate a belief that 
business will be heavy this year. Tire 
chains, radiator covers, drivers’ gloves, 
heaters, windshield cleaners, foot 
warmers, and alcohol solutions have 
been in good demand. In fact, one job- 
ber reports that orders placed to date 
are at least 50 per cent greater than 
for the same month last year. Prices 
are tending toward higher levels. A 
peculiar situation has developed in 
tires. One manufacturer has notified 
the trade that special makes will likely 
take a substantial advance shortly, due 
to a shortage of crude rubber. It was 
the general opinion in the accessories 
branch of the trade that price advances 
in rubber goods were hardly possible, 
as it was said that the production of 
crude rubber, in addition to the stocks 
now in this country, would prevent any 
increases being made for this particu- 
lar reason. At any rate, the action of 
the tire companies is being watched 
with great interest. 

Builders’ Hardware.—A general ad- 
vance of 10 per cent has been made in 
builders’ hardware, following receipt of 
announcements from practically all 
manufacturers. Local jobbers are fac- 
ing an actual shortage of goods, the 
demand being very heavy, and _ ship- 
ments from manufacturers getting fur- 
ther behind. Stocks are pretty low, but 
jobbers up to the present have been 
able, due to their large stocks, to take 
care of practically all demands made 
upon them. While it is customary for 
building operations to show a decline 
at this season of the year, the number 
of projects now in hand, and the ones 
contemplated, will make this one of the 
best years in the history of Cincinnati’s 
building industry. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts shows a very substantial 
increase since the first of October, and 
prices are stiffening as shipments from 
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manufacturers are falling behind. 
Prices have again been advanced ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
50 off; large sizes, 50 and 5 off; car- 
riage bolts, small, 50 and 10 off; 
large, 40 and 5 off; semi-finished nuts, 

Ys and smaller, 75 off; larger sizes, 

.0 oll; stove bolts, 75 and 5 off. 

Butcher Knives.—Wilson’s butcher 
knives have been advanced 25 per cent 
by local jobbers. 

Cutlery.—The demand for cutlery is 
good, with prices showing an advancing 
tendency. The Boker line of pocket 
cutlery has been advanced sharply, but 
local jobbers have not as yet received 
the new lists, so no changes have been 
made. Carving sets for Thanksgiving 
Day trade are very popular this year, 
and jobbers report some very substan- 
tial orders being booked. 

Coal Hods.—The demand for coal 
hods has been exceptionally good dur- 
ing the past two weeks, and sales to 
date this season are running well ahead 
of last year. Prices are very firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 16-in. japanned, $2.95 doz.; 
17-in., $3.30 doz.; 18-in., $3.65 doz.; 
16-in. galvanized, $4.25 doz.; 17-in., 
$4.55 doz.; 18-in., $5 doz.; 20-in., $6.75 
doz. 

The Enterprise line of meat cutters, 
etc., has been advanced 10 per cent, and 
local jobbers have changed their prices 
accordingly. 

Electrical Goods.—The demand for 
electrical goods continues good. Fol- 
lowing an electrical and radio show held 
in Cincinnati last week more interest is 
already being shown in electrical appa- 
ratus for the home. Prices are steady. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand for eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe is particularly heavy at the 
present time, preparations for winter, 
in addition to the large amount of new 
building going on, keeping sheet metal 
workers busy. Prices are strong. 

We quote from Cincinnati jebbers’ 
stocks: 28 gage, 5-in. eaves trough, 
$4.25 per 100 ft.; 28 gage, 3-in. corru- 
gated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 
ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$1.62 per doz. 

Files.—The Disston file has been ad- 
vanced approximately 10 per cent in 
price during the week, and local jobbers 
have changed their quotations accord- 
ingly. 

We quote from Ctncinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Nicholson and Black Diamond 
files, 50 and 10 off; other makes, 60 
and 10 off. 

Glass—The demand continues good 
for window glass, with prices showing 
much strength. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single strength A, 87 per 
cent discount; double strength A, 86 
per cent discount, 

Galvanized Ware.—The demand for 
galvanized ware keeps up steadily, 
garbage cans in particular being in 
good demand. Prices show no change, 
the expected advance having failed to 
materialize. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 

Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $2; 

12-qt., $2.25; 14-qt., $2.50; . 

3.25; galvanized tubs, No. 0, 75: 
No..1, $5.75" No. 2, $6.50; No. 3, $7.60: 
all prices per doz. 
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Hatchets and Hammers.—Local job- 
bers have advanced their quotations on 
hatchets and hammers 10 per cent, fol- 
lowing receipt of similar advances from 
manufacturers. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Despite the 
lateness of the season there continues 
to be a fair demand for ice cream freez- 
ers. Prices for next year have been an- 
nounced by local jobbers, which show 
no change from those ruling this season. 

Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns, 
particularly from the country districts, 
is good. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stecks: Monarch, $7.95 a doz.; D-Lite, 
$12.60 a doz.; Little Wizard, 99.75 a 
doz.; Wizard, $13.80 a doz.; Blizzard, 
$12.60 a doz.; Railroad No. 39, $15 a 
doz. 

Nails.—Jobbers are having their own 
troubles in getting sufficient wire nails 
to supply the demand, which is excep- 
tionally heavy at the present time. 
Shipments from mills are showing 
some improvement, however, and the 
hope is expressed that the present diffi- 
culty in caring for the trade will soon 
be overcome. Prices are very firm, and 
since last report an advance of 15 cents 
per keg has been made in both wire and 
cement coated nails, the former now 
being quoted at $3.20 per keg, base, and 
the latter at $2.75 per count keg. 


Oil Heaters.—Colder weather has 
created a demand for oil heaters, and 
sales by both jobbers and dealers have 
been good. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. 

Paints and Oils —The demand for 
paints and oils continues to keep up to 
the same proportions as evidenced dur- 
ing the entire year, with prices of mixed 
paints remaining unchanged. Price of 
linseed oil has shown a slight decline 
since last report, but turpentine is con- 
siderably higher. Lead has advanced 
\%4 cent per Ib. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.60 per gal.; linseed oil, in single 
barrels, 95c. per gal.; turpentine, in 
single barrels, $1.53 per gal.; white 
and red lead, 13%c. per Ib. 
Rivets.—The demand for small rivets 

has assumed very heavy proportions, 
and stocks are dwindling fast. Ship- 
ments from manufacturers are not any 
too good. Prices, however, remain un- 
changed at 60 off. 

Screws.—The demand for screws is 
very much improved, with prices show- 
ing a slight advance over previous quo- 
tations. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 65 off; cap 
and set screws, 75 off; coach screws. 
60 off: flat head bright wood screws, 
80 and 20 off. 

Sheets.—Roofing sheets are much in 
demand, and sales have been very good, 
particularly in the past two weeks. 
Stocks are in fair shape, though ship- 
ments from mills are not what the 
trade would like to see, as box cars are 
exceedingly scarce. Prices are firm, 
but unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: No. 10 blue annealed, 4c. Ib.; 
No. 28 black, 4.70c.; No. 28 galvan- 
ized, 5.75c. 


Stove Pipe.—Heavy orders for stove 
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pipe are reported by jobbers, with prices 
showing much strength. 

Stove Boards.—Stove boards are mov- 
ing rapidly, both from dealers’ shelves 
and jobbers’ stocks. However, stocks 
are in good shape to take care of con- 
templated demands. No price changes 
are reported. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Wood lined, 24 x 24, $10.25 a 
doz.; 26 x 26, $12 a doz.; 28 x 28, 
$14.25 a doz.; 30 x 30, $16.50 a doz.; 
33 x 33. $19.50; 36 x 36, $22.80. Paper 
lined, 24 x 24, $6.25; 26 x 26, $6.85; 
2 x 28, $7.76: 36 x: 36: 32 x SS. 


Coming 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND 
HARDWARE CONVENTION, Kansas City, 
Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 
23, 24, 25, 1923. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
822 Dallas County Bank Bldg., Dallas, 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Denver City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Col., Jan. 23, 24, 25, 
1923. W. W. McAllister, secretary- 
treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Jefferson County Armory, 
Louisville, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1923. 
J. M. Stone, secretary, 202 Republic 
Building, Louisville. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Huntington, Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, Feb. 1, 2, 
1923. G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos, 
Ind. : 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, The 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 1923. W. A. Clark, 
secretary-treasurer, 209% West Main 
Street, Oklahoma City. 

IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Boise, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, January, 
1928. Sioux Falls, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 
1923. Convention and Exhibition, Col- 
iseum, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. H. O. 
Roberts, secretary, 1120 Metropolitan 
Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Rome Hotel. Exhibition at 
Auditorium. George H. Dietz, secre- 
tary, Little Bidg., Lincoln. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
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$10.65; 35 x 35, $13.25; all prices per 
dozen. 


Sash Cord.—There is a growing 
scarcity of sash cord, and prices as 
a consequence are showing much 
strength. The better grades have been 
advanced 9 cents per lb., following a 
similar advance a month ago in the 
cheaper grades. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Sash cord, better grades, 67c. 
lb.; cheaper grade, 40c. Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Local jobbers have 
advanced prices of sash weights, fol- 
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lowing similar advances made my manu- 
facturers. The new price is $2.40 per 
100 Ibs. 


Wire Products.—There is a good de- 
mand for plain and manufacturing wire 
and some interest is being shown in 
futures on fence, netting, etc. Leeal 
jobbers have advanced prices on plain 
wire, the present quotation being $3.10 
to $3.25 per 100 Ib. On other wire prod- 
ucts, however, no advances have heen 
made, following the one reported some 
weeks ago. 


Hardware Conventions 


MT 


Grand Rapids, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Karl S. Judson, Exhibit Manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids; A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

PAcIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Spokane, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb. 7, 
8, 9, 1923. Thomas B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 
7, 8, 9, 1928. Geo. W. Kornely, man- 
ager of exhibits, 1476 Green Bay Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee. P. J. Jacobs, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Feb. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. Sharon E. Jones, 
secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, 
Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1928. Exhibition in 
the new Municipal Hall. James B. 
Carson, secretary, 1001 Schwind Build- 
ing, Dayton. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 13, 14, 
15, 1923. L. D. Nish, secretary-treas- 
urer, Elgin, Ill. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Portland, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 
1923. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 

NoRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Grand Forks, 
Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1928. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1928. Le Roy Smith, secre- 
tary, 112 Market Street, San Francisco. 

MissourRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 





CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 20, 21, 
22, 1923. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

NEw YoRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND Exposi- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1923. Headquarters, Powers Hotel, 
Sessions and Expositions at Exposition 
Park. John B. Foley, secretary, City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE Assu- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Duluth, Feb. 20, 
21, 22, 28, 1928. H. O. Roberts, secre- 
tary, 1120 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1923. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High St., Boston. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL Harp- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Fuller- 
ton, Feb. 27, 28, 1923. H. L. Boyd, sec- 
retary, San Fernando Building, Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION (place to be announced 
later), February, 1928. H. S. Hitch- 
cock, secretary, Woodbury. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
CAROLINAS CONVENTION. (Place to be 
announced later.) May 8, 9, 10, 11, 
1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, 
Columbia, S. C. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, May, 1923. (Place 
te be announced later.) L. P. Biggs, 
secretary, 815-816 Southern Trust 
Building, Little Rock. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., 
June, 1923. Herbert P. Sheets, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Argos, Ind. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE & 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
covering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida. (Date and place to be 
announced later.) Walter Harlan, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 
(Date and place to be announced later.) 
E. R. Gross, secretary-treasurer, Agri 
cultural College. 
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Drills and Reamers that Hold 
the Customer’s Confidence 





HE customer to whom you 

supply Whitman & Barnes 
twist drills and reamers will 
come back to you for more. 


“W & B” drills and reamers are 
as fine, as durable, as human 
skill, large resources, and close, 
careful, conscientious manufac- 
turing can make them. 





They are so good in every way 
that they are known for their 
high quality, wherever drills 
and reamers are used. 


There is profit, and there is 
solid satisfaction, in selling 
Whitman & Barnes twist drills 
and reamers. 


W arehouses 
64 Reade Street, New York City 
565 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
139 Queen Victoria St., London, E, C. 4 


Whitman & Barnes 


AKRON, OHIO 
Manufacturers of TWIST DRILLS AND REAMERS Exclusively 
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and instead of relying upon cotton, 
sugar and tobacco for their support, 
the people who live south of the Mason 
and Dixon line are doing big things 
with iron and steel, chemicals, rice and 
citrus fruits and many other highly 
diversified products. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, 
the outlook for the passage of a sub- 
sidy bill, strongly backed as it will be 
by the entire influence of the ad- 
ministration, is very bright. Party 
lines have certainly been broken and 
the opposition will lack organization. 

The campaign to put through a well 
considered measure in aid of the mer- 
chant marine will certainly be marked, 
however, by a lively scrap over the 
question as to whether vessels drawing 
subsidies shall be “wet” or “dry.” The 
American Anti-Saloon League is al- 
ready at work lining up its forces in 
both houses and claims to have a very 
substantial majority of votes against 
any form of subsidy bill that does not 
forbid the sale or service of intoxicat- 
ing liquors of any kind upon Govern- 
ment-aided vessels. 


Wet Ships Have Advantage 


From an economic standpoint this 
question is far more important than a 
mere controversy over prohibition. It 
is the sincere conviction of the officials 
of the Shipping Board, backed up by 
the experience of seasoned shipmasters 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
that dry vessels cannot be made to pay 
when run in competition with the wet 
merchant vessels of foreign countries. 

Of course, the prohibitionists may 
reply that the so-called moral issue in- 
volved is sufficiently important to 
justify Congress in paying subsidies 
that will enable American vessels to 
be operated on a dry basis; but from 
the standpoint of practical] ship-owners 
this begs the entire question, eliminates 
sound competition from the problem 
and would so increase the cost of the 
subsidy legislation as to make it of 
doubtful expediency from a financial 
standpoint. 

The Government has already sacri- 
ficed nearly half a billion dollars in the 
revenue lost through the abolition of 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes, and Congress is 
hardly in a mood to vote another two 
or three hundred million dollars to in- 
sure a dry merchant navy that would 
otherwise lose money hand-over-fist. 

It is needless to say that the outcome 
of this phase of the ship subsidy fight 
will be awaited by the builders and ship- 
owners with the liveliest interest. 


Tariff Ghost Will Walk 


Indications are already in sight that 
the tariff issue will be resurrected at 
the coming short session. A very seri- 
ous attempt will be made by representa- 
tives of the chemical industry to secure 
increased protection, either by the pas- 
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sage of a measure making horizontal 
increases in the rates of certain para- 
graphs of the chemical schedule or 
through the reimposition of the em- 
bargo which has just been repealed by 
the Fordney-McCumber act. 

There can be no doubt that Congress 
gave the chemical industry a raw deal 
in the closing days of the debate on the 
tariff bill. This was largely due to the 
fact that both Senators and Representa- 
tives resented the presence in Washing- 
ton of a big lobby which sought by 
arbitrary methods to force through 
legislation extending the embargo and 
imposing unheard of tariff rates on 
many chemicals, especially those of coal 
tar origin, 

This movement was excused by repre- 
sentatives of the industry because of 
the efforts German manufacturers are 
alleged to be making to flood the Amer- 
ican market with their surplus stocks 
of chemicals, great stores of which have 
been accumulated during the war. The 
allied countries are also understood to 
hold considerable quantities of chemi- 
cals, especially coal tar medicinals, 
which they have received from Ger- 
many in the way of reparation pay- 
ments in kind. 


Lobby Badly Handled 


If these arguments had been more 
skilfully used Congress would doubt- 
less have provided more generosly for 
the domestic chemical producers but in 
resentment at the methods employed, 
the Senate and House voted to repeal 
the embargo, refusing even a 90-day ex- 
tension, and the Conference Committee 
forced the acceptance of rates on coal 
tar chemicals far below those originally 
agreed upon by the Senate. 

It has been suggested by those who 
are not familiar with the details of the 
new tariff law that the President might 
meet the situation by exercising his au- 
hority to increase the rates of the 
chemical schedule by 50 per cent, in 
accordance with the terms of the 
flexible tariff provision of the law. Un- 
fortunately this cannot be done for the 
reason that the protection accorded to 
coal tar chemicals by the terms of the 
Fordney-McCumber act is based on 
American valuation and the flexible 
tariff provisions expressly ‘stipulate 
that such rates may not be increased 
under any circumstances. 

Inasmuch as any tariff bill brought 
forward for the relief of the chemical 
industry would be subject to amend- 
ment and therefore might be made the 
vehicle for numerous changes in other 
schedules it is my candid opinion that 
Congress will refuse to give serious 
attention to the shortcomings of the 
chemical schedule and will compel the 
industry to wait for relief until the 
68th Congress. 


No Sales Tax Next Winter 


Notwithstanding Senator Smoot’s de- 
claration that the Sales Tax will be 
brought forward persistently until 
finally adopted by Congress I do not 
believe it will be given serious con- 
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sideration at the coming short session. 
Of course, it will probably be presented 
in a variety of forms but that is likely 
to be true of nearly every project re- 
jected during the recent revenue cam- 
paign in Congress. 

The soldiers’ bonus bill will probably 
be urged again in a variety of forms 
and it is more than likely that some of 
the champions of this legislation will 
seek to improve its position by meeting 
the administration’s suggestion that the 
proposition would have more merit if 
the bonus bill should carry a Sales Tax 
amendment or some other rider de- 
signed to raise revenue. 

I am exceedingly doubtful that the. 
bonus bill will make any progress at 
the coming short session. The news- 
papers of the country, regardless of 
politics, have so strongly approved the 
President’s action in-vetoing the meas- 
ure that it will be very difficult to ob- 
tain support for a new bill at a short 
session of Congress. 

With the appropriation bills to be dis- 
posed of and with other important gen- 
eral measures being strongly urged by 
the administration, two or three deter- 
mined senators could very easily fili- 
buster a bonus bill to death. 

But do not lose sight of the strong 
probability that the sales tax will come 
to the front again at no distant date. 
The men behind it are the thoughtful, 
conservative members of both houses 
who believe that the adoption of a sales 
tax at a low rate would make it prac- 
ticable to cut the income tax in half 
and thus make it again profitable for 
persons of moderate or large income 
to invest in manufacturing enterprises, 
something they cannot do under exist- 
ing conditions without making a sub- 
stantial sacrifice. 


The Price Maintenance Issue 


The drastic policy recently pursued 
by the Federal Trade Commission in 
attacking manufacturers and dealers 
seeking to maintain re-sale prices has 
given a big impetus to the movement 
which has for its object the enactment 
of the Kelly-Stevens price maintenance 
bill or legislation based on the principle. 
involved in that measure. The bill is 
now before the House committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
which is claimed to favor its early 
passage. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the friends of the bill believe it prac- 
ticable to secure its enactment during 
the coming winter. It would have to 
run the gantlet of both houses and in- 
cidentally an opportunity to encompass 
its defeat would be afforded in the 
Senate committee to which it would 
have to be referred after the passage 
by the House. A hearing, which might 
easily be protracted by one or two 
opponents of the bill, would prove abso- 
lutely fatal, 

The price maintenance measure is 
also handicapped by the same con- 
sideration that adversely influences the 
outlook for any general legislation, 
namely that in a short session an ¢x-. 
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Any One Can Make His Own Signs 


The NATIONAL SHOW CARD WRITER enables you to get signs quickly — 


when you want them—in any size or style for counter or window use. 


Its patented features are easily mastered by the user in a few minutes’ time, and 
no experience is required to produce attractive, well balanced signs superior to 
the ordinary hand painted variety. Thousands in use. 


Increase your store sales, turn lookers into buyers, make buyers buy more. 
Place a sales message and a price on merchandise to speed turnover. 


Rivals Work of Expert Artists 


The work is so easily and perfectly done by any clerk in your employ in spare time that you'll be 
glad you saw this advertisement and answered it. 


You'll say, as does Ben Kruckeberg, window trimmer for Herbst Department Store of Fargo, 
N. D., “We are using your outfit every day and like it fine.” Or as does Henry Kahl of Pitts- 


field, Mass., ““Your outfit is indispensable to our business.” 


Send for Specimen Sheet 


NATIONAL SIGN STENCIL CO. 


Factory and Main Office: 
1602 University Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ceedingly small but energetic minority 
can always prevent action. 

Fer this reason I do not look for the 
passage of the Kelly-Stevens bill this 
winter, but I believe it will be brought 
forward early in the 68th Congress and 
urged with unprecedented vigor. In 
the meantime the United States 
Supreme Court will undoubtedly clarify 
existing law regarding the maintenance 
of resale prices and may thus blaze the 
way for well considered legislation. 


Paint Bill Proposed 


Senator Ladd of North Dakota, who 
has taken over responsibility for the 
Kenyon paint bill since its author 
retired from Congress has given in- 
formal notice that he will push this 
measure whenever opportunity offers. 
Although a new senator, I think Mr. 
Ladd has learned enough of legislative 
procedure to realize that it will be im- 
possible to pass this bill next winter. 

I believe the sentiment in favor of 
such legislation is gaining strength 
throughout the country, but the diffi- 
culty with measures of this type is that 
their champions are never content with 
a conservative bill but demand legis- 
lation so drastic that the majority lead- 
ers, whose task it is to prevent the 
passage of freak laws, refuse to include 
them in the regular program of the 
“things that must be done.” Some day 
we shall probably see a worth while 
paint bill placed on the statute books, 
but if so it will probably be a more 


Dr. E. C. Spaulding Dies 


Dr. Edwin C. Spaulding, a pioneer 
wholesale hardware merchant of Sioux 
City, Iowa, died recently of an attack 
of uremic poisoning while in Moberly, 
Mo. Dr. Spaulding left the practice 
of medicine on account of ill health. and 
entered into the hardware business 
with C. A. Knapp. This partnership 
was formed in Oskaloosa, Iowa, but it 
was not long until the firm moved to 
Sioux City in 1886, where they started 
the firm of Knapp & Spaulding. Fif- 
teen years ago Dr. Spaulding disposed 
of his interest in the business which is 
now known as Knapp & Spencer Hard- 
ware Co. Since that time Dr. Spauld- 
ing had devoted his time to traveling 
and had represented an Eastern firm 
dealing in medical books and_instru- 
ments. 


Trexler Increases Capitalization 


The Trexler Company of America, 
makers of various “Trex” automobile 
accessories, Philadelphia, has increased 
capital stock from $200,000 to $1,500,- 
000, underwritten by George A. Huhn 
& Son, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The company has acquired a plant 
near Wilmington, Del., completely 
equipped for the manufacture of auto- 
motive products, with over 125,000 
square feet of space, three railroad sid- 
ings and 27% acres of land. 

The following officers were elected at 
the recent annual meeting: President, 
H. J. Adair; vice-president, E. J. Flan- 
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conservative measure than the Pure 
Food and Drug Law or any of its pro- 
totype. 


“Honest” Merchandizing Measures 


What I have said about the paint 
bill may be also said concerning 
the numerous “honest” merchandising 
measures brought forward during the 
past Congress. Public sentiment sup- 
ports the general principle of these 
measures, but their champions have 
insisted upon writing into them such 
drastic provisions that the best lawyers 
as well as the soundest economists in 
Congress refuse to support them. 

The feature of these bills which 
arouses the strongest opposition is the 
provision punishing a manufacturer or 
merchant for any “false or misleading” 
statement of any character made con- 
cerning the goods he sells, whether that 
statement is made upon the package 
containing the goods or in a newspapex 
printed and circulated thousands of 
miles from the place of production or 
sale, 

The question as to whether a state- 
ment is “false or misleading” is al- 
ways a matter of judgment and fre- 
quently of honest difference of opinion. 
To make it a crime to claim virtues for 
an article of merchandise which some 
Government official might question is 
going much further than Congress in 
its present frame of mind is disposed 
to go. 

To tell the truth there is now ap- 


nery; vice-president and director of 
sales, Walter P. Coghlan; vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing, W. G. Pen- 
field; secretary, E. J. Flannery; treas- 
urer, Edward S. Perot, Jr. 


Frederick E. Anthony Passes 


Frederick E. Anthony, consulting 
engineer, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., fine toolsy etc., died 
at his home in that city Sunday, Oct. 
8, on the fifty-eighth anniversary of 
his birth. 


Hanlon - Gregory Galvanizing Co. 
Building 

The Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co., 
Pittsburgh, has filed an application with 
the building inspector in that city for 
the erection of a new galvanizing plant 
to cost about $65,000. This is one of the 
oldest galvanizing concerns in Pitts- 
burgh. It is one of the largest gal- 
vanizers of pipe, sheets and other steel 
products in the city. 


Pennsy Large Buyer 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
a very heavy buyer of steel track sup- 
plies recently. In addition to niin. 
200,000 tons of steel rails bought by it 
in the past month, this road has just 
placed with its large shops at Altoona, 
Pa., an order for the building of three 
electric locomotives and 100 all-steel 
cabin cars. 
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parent in both House and Senate a re- 
vulsion of feeling in the nature of a 
reaction against the sumptuary statutes 
enacted during recent years and includ- 
ing the prohibition law, the pure feod 
and drug law, the insecticide law, ete. 
This does not mean that Congress 
would repeal these measures, but mere- 
ly that if the job were to be done over 
again it would enact more conservative 
measures and provide against the en- 
forcement by bureaus that might he 
recruited from more or less fanatical 
organizations. 

The operations of the Federal Trade 
Commission have also taught Congress 
that in framing restrictive legislation 
of any kind it is necessary to bear in 
mind the fact that the spirit if not the 
letter of the Constitution may be vio- 
lated by invoking an interstate com- 
merce technicality to give Federal offi- 
cials jurisdiction over matters which 
properly come within the police powers 
of the States. I venture the assertion 
that more than one-half of the cases 
brought by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for the purpose of punishing in- 
dividuals guilty of petty frauds could 
have been much more expeditiously and 
far more cheaply handled by the law 
officials of the several States than by 
the commission. 

Of course, I do not expect the com- 
mission to agree with me on this pro- 
position but I know that some of the 
ablest lawyers in the country entertain 
the same views. 


New York and Chicago Auto Shows 
Draw Many Exhibitors 


M. L. Heminway, general manager of 
the Motor and Accessory Manufactur- 
ers Association, has recently issued a 
list of the affiliated concerns who would 
exhibit at the New York and Chicago 
national automobile shows, 1923. 

Over 125 representative manufactur- 
ers of units and equipment are on the 


‘list of exhibitors; of these, eighty-two 


will exhibit in both shows, thirty-four 
in New York only, and nine in Chicago 


only. 

The New York show will be held at 
the Grand Central Palace Jan. 6 to 15, 
and the Chicago show at the Coliseum 
Jan. 27 to Feb. 3. Several important 
manufacturers who have not taken 
space at the shows for a number of 
years are now listed among the exhib- 
itors. 


Brass and Copper for 1922 Building 
Totals 150,000,000 Pounds 


According to estimates prepared by 
the Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion, New York City, based on a sur. 
vey of the building situation, the 1922 
consumption of brass, copper and 
bronze for building purposes will total 
150,000,000 pounds. This compares 
with estimates of 50,000,000 Ib. in 1921; 
54,000,000 Ib. in 1920 and 77,000,000 1b. 
in 1919. It represents sheets, piping; 
hardware, lighting fixtures, wire, and 
similar articles. 


Reading matter continued on page 184 
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PROFITS FROM 
THREE DEPENDABLE 


WINNERS 


For Fall—Winter—Spring 


AUTO FINISHES Thousands of 


automobile 
owners buy Heath & Milligan Dependable 
Auto Finish every Fall, Winter and 
Spring, to refinish their cars,—seven 
colors. Send for our Special Auto Finish 
Offer. 


BARN PAINT Thousands of 


farmers paint 
their barns and out buildings every Fall 
and Spring with Heath & Milligan De- 
pendable Barn Paint. Send for our Spe- 
cial Barn Paint Offer, “Building Barn 
Paint Business.” 


SUNSHINE FINISHES 


Sunshine Finish Varnish Stain renews 
floors, tables, chairs, beds, dressers, lino- 
leum, etc., in thousands of homes every 
month in the year,—ten colors. Send for 
our Special Varnish Stain Offer, “Sun- 
shine Profits.” 


Order your requirements from your job- 
ber, our nearest branch, or direct from 


HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write us for complete information about 
our Dependable Agency Proposition. 


BEST SINCE 1851 
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ORDER FROM 


Belcher & Loomis Hdwe. 
Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Brown-Camp Hdwe. Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Forbes Manufacturing Co., 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Jennison Hdwe. Co., 


Bay City, Mich. 


Long King Hdwe. Co., 
Springfield, Mo. 


’ Montana Paint & Varnish 


Ca., 
Billings, Mont. 


Morley-Murphy Hdwe. 
Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Paxton & Gallagher Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Peden Iron & Steel Co., 
Houston, San Antonio 
and Fort Worth, Tex. 


Spokane Hdwe. Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Torbert Drug Co., 
Dubuque, Ia. 


Trenton Plate & Window 
Glass Co., 


Trenton, N. J. 


J. Watts-Kearny and 
Sons, 


New Orleans, La. 


B. F. Withers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


W. W. Woodruff Hdwe. 


°., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Heath & Milligan Mfg. 
Co 


land, ,Kansas_ City, 
New York, Portland, 
San Francisco, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Read- 


ing. 


Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 
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New Design in Vapo Oil Cookers 


A new Vapo Oil Cooker has lately been 
placed on the market by the Vapo Stove Co. 
of Lima, Ohio. This new model, in com- 
mon with the other Vapo designs, is sturdy 
in construction and pleasing in design. 
All parts are strong and substantial and 
the legs and ends are interchangeable. 
The walves and fuel pipe are the only 
nickelplated parts, the cooker itself being 
finished in black and white enamel. It is 
equipped with the Vapo Burner and has the 
Automatic Locking Valve, which is an ex- 
clusive, patented, feature. The valve auto- 
matically permits various ranges of heat, 
from simmering to a full heat. The fuel 
tank is cleverly arranged and fits snugly in 
the back of the cooker in the upper right 











corner. This tank is designed so it can be 
taken out and filled with ease, enough fuel 
remaining in a storage reservoir to keep the 
cooker burning while the tank is being 
filled. 


Improved Piston Ring. 


The Kendell Piston Ring, made by the 
Kendell Engineering Corp., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., embodies a number of new scientific 
and mechanical features. The ring is of 
two-piece construction, an inner or expan- 
sion ring and an outer or packing ring. A 
special analysis of iron is used, which after 
having been thoroughly seasoned, is further 
improved by a special returning process on 
the expansion ring, producing what is 
termed an ‘‘even-radius’’-type ring, having 
equaradial expansion every thirty degrees 
on the entire circle, all points having equal 
pressure. This is said to be especially bene- 
ficial in slightly out-of-round cylinders. 
A non-clogging oil wiper is also provided in 
this section of the ring. The outer or pack- 
ing section is of softer non-resilient iron, 
turned with an inner surface on a 55-degree 
angle. The expansion ring has an exter- 
nally inclined face of the same angularity, 
thereby relieving groove pressure and in- 


creasing pressure on the circumference, thus 
lengthening the life of the expansion ring. 
springs, pins or other objectionable features 
All drawbacks such as deepening of ring 














grooves, drilling of pistons, oil regulations, 
springs, pins or other objectionable features 
are claimed to have been eliminated. 


Improved Utility Truck 

The More Handy Truck, manufactured by 
the More Handy Truck Corporation, 100 
Rutledge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has sev- 
eral valuable features and should prove a 
popular item. This utility truck is of all- 
steel construction and of the skidding type, 
and may be used on stairs without jar. As 
may be seen from the illustration, the 
truck has an adjustable hook and brace, 
which fits over the edge of a barrel or can 
and holds it securely in position. It is also 
equipped with a tray for carrying boxes, 
bags and trunks and has a hose reel attach- 
ment. The tray folds back when barrels or 
cans are to be carried, the skid feature 
being preserved in both positions. Only one 
hand is necessary in the use of thé truck, 
although the handle is sufficiently large to 
permit the use of two when desired, The 














truck weighs only 11 Ib. but has a capacity 
of 300 Ib. When not in use it stands erect 
and occupies but little space. It is fur- 
nished with and without rubber tires. 


Timer for Ford Automobiles 


Designed to increase the engine efficiency 
of Ford cars and Fordson Tractors, the 
Colestock Synchronizer, made by the Cole 
stock Mfg. Co., 2901 Montrose Ave.. Chi 
cago, Ill., is simple and durable in « 
struction. The manufacturers of this «: 
vice claim that the possibility of misfrine 
or warping is eliminated throug the us: 
of air instead of fiber insulation. The de- 
vice has only two moving parts, employing 
a double disc distributor constructor, whic! 
is said to obviate the possibility of spring 
trouble. Contact is secured through full 
surface knife switch and an ample curren: 
capacity is provided for in order to ebvi 
ate the possibility of coil trouble. All wear 
ing surfaces are specially hardened. This 


timer may be packed with grease, thus dis- 
pensing with the necessity for frequent 
oiling. 


Washing Device to Protect Auto 
Varnish 


Designed for washing automobiles with 
clean soap suds, the Napco Auto Washer, 
manufactured by the Knapp Mfg. Co., Le 
banon, N. H., is claimed to entirely elimi 
nate the possibility of injury to the varnish 
through undissolved soap or from particles 
of sand, gravel, or other hard substances 
as frequently happens when a car is washed 
by the usual method: When soap is thrown 
into a pail of water, that which remains un- 
dissolved sinks to the bottom as does the 
sand and gravel removed during the wash- 
ing. This is constantly being picked up by 
the sponge with the result that the varnish 
is frequently scratched or injured by the 
chemical action of the undissolved particles 
of soap. The washer holds 23 qts. of water 
and the perforated soap cylinder two pounds 
of soap. The sand screen and soap con- 
tainer assembly fits loosely at bottom of 
washer and is lifted out for removal of sand 
after each wash. The soap cylinder is re- 
moved from the brackets only when nearly 
empty, after several washes. All the soap 


Reading matter continued on page 186 
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by for Dr. J. C. Criswell, Waynesboro, Pa. 


—) 


by J. W. Rockwell, Contractor and Builder 


Only Slidetite permits 
an opening of this width 


Only by using Slidetite Garage Door Hardware was it possible to build a garage with an 


unobstructed opening of such exceptional width. 
ample room for three cars to enter abreast, and is 9 feet in height. 


which fold to either side. 


The doorway is 28 feet 6 inches wide—affording 
It contains eight doors, four of 


This exclusive feature makes Slidetite particularly desirable for public and private garages, 


implement sheds, warehouses and all other structures requiring wide doorways. 
It is widely advertised and sells readily at a good profit. 


dealer should carry Slidetite. 


Every hardware 


Garage Door Hardware 


Slidetite is the only garage door hardware that is 
practicable for use in openings requiring more than six 
sliding-folding doors. Even in openings as wide as 30 
feet, the doors will never stick or sag. 


Doors hung on Slidetite fold up flat against the wall, 


completely out of the way. They cannot possibly blow 
shut, thereby harming either automobile or person. 

Slidetite equipped doors operate on a joiftless track 
—a mere push is all that is required to open or close 
them. Yet they fit the opening snugly and always 
remain weathertight. 


6. 
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SanFrancieco 
If you already 
handling the genuine “‘Slide- 
tite,” it may be obtained 
from our nearest branch 
Write for a catalog today. 
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dissolves before passing through perfora- 
tions; none is wasted. All the sand and 
dirt from the sponge drop through the 
sand screen, to the bottom of the washer 
and remain there, entirely apart from the 
soap and water solution, leaving clean suds, 
free from sand and undissolved soap. The 
spring-wire sponge holders keep the body 
and running-gear sponges handy for use 
and off the floor. The washer is strongly 
built throughout of heavy gage galvanized 
iron, brass and other materials. 


Combination Auto Signal 


The Trojan Signal Device, manufactured 
by Sweet & Doyle Foundry & Machine Co., 
Troy, N. Y., is designed to combine the tail 
light, number plate and Stop signal in a 
convenient manner to make it possible to 














have all three necessary parts on the left 
rear mudguard, although it may be at- 
tached elsewhere on the rear of the car. 
The blade has white letters 4% in. high by 
5g in. wide, and is controlled electro-me- 
chanically, using very little current for its 
operation. All mechanism is concealed so 
that neither dirt, rain nor snow can hinder 
the operation of the blade. Two switches 
are furnished with every Trojan signal. 
One, a push button switch operating the 
blade from the steering wheel; the other, an 
automatic switch operating the blade when 
the car is running between two and thir- 
teen miles per hour. The push button 
switch has been especially designed for this 
signal and presents a neat appearance on 
the steering wheel, the contact button be- 
ing of large area so that the slightest pres- 
sure of either the forearm, hand, or fingers 
will operate the Stop blade. 


Blow Torch for Gasoline or Kero- 
sene 

A new “Torrid” Blow Torch of the Dual 
Valve type, for either kerosene or gasoline, 
is being introduced by the Geo. W. Diener 
Mfg. Co., 400-420 Monticello Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. This torch has all the structural fea- 
tures of other “Torrid’’ torches and also 
embodies a number of unique scientific con- 
structive principles designed to simplify 
operation and increase heat and efficiency. 
The upper valve controls the cleaning 
needle which is turned from one piece of 
solid rod without a wire inset. The shoul- 
der of the cleaning point is seated in a wide 
recess and cannot force or enlarge the ori- 
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fice. The lower needle valve is blunt and 
controls the fuel and regulates the flame. 
The torch burns kerosene or gasoline with- 
out change of any parts as the regulation 
to accommodate either fuel is in the needle 
construction of the upper valye. An auxil- 














iary generating chamber under the combus- 
tion tube superheats the vaporized fuel and 
also serves as a filter to purify the gas be- 
fore it reaches the outlet which results in a 
flame of marked steadiness and the greatest 
heat intensity possible from either fuel used. 
The burner tube and generator are cast in 
one piece to equalize radiation and add 
strength at points that are ordinarily made 
with joints. The generator and burner tube 
are bridged across the top which further in- 
creases the strength. 


Transmission Lining Increases Ford 
Brake Efficiency 


The Advance Automobile Accessories 
Corp., 1721 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill, has 
developed a transmission lining for use in 
connection with Ford brakes. Its patented 
construction is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The long fibre cotton fabric 
brake lining into which are inserted cork 
discs with oil holes, has a backing of high 
quality felt. This equalizes the braking 
pressure all the way around the band, and 
is said to insure smoothness in starting and 
stopping. Besides cushioning the action, 
the felt acts as a reservoir for oil-splashed 
up by the fly wheel. When braking pres- 
sure is applied, oil literally flows through 
the oil holes onto the surface of the lining. 
This continuous flood of oil comes right 
when it is needed—during the braking ac- 
tion and prevents burning or glazing of the 














surface of the lining. Each set is packed 
in a colored individual package. Twelve 
sets are supplied in a red and black display 
carton. 


Humidifier Requires No Water 
Connection 


The Ingersoll Humidifier, made by the 
Ingersoll Electrical Products, 109 West 
Austin Avenue, Chicago, Ill., is a scientific 
device for humidifying, deodorizing and 
beautifying homes, hotels, theaters, etc. 
Designed to project liquid in jets and 
sprays, it humidifies, perfumes or deodor- 
izes the surrounding air, thus creating a 
refreshing and healthful atmosphere. The 
Humidifier does not require a water con- 
nection. It may be attached to any A. C. 
or D. C. electric fixture or outlet, and uses 
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about the same current as a 60-watt lamp 
It has a handsome ivory tinted dome an: 
all parts are heavily nickeled. 


Garage Door Hangers with Im- 


proved Bearings 


The particularly distinguishing feature= 
of the Lane Garage Door Hangers, mii: 
by Lane Bros. Co., Poughkeepsie, N Y 
are the improvements embodied in bear- 
ings. These are of the annular two-poin' 
bearing type, and in severe tests hav: 
shown an inconsiderable amount ef fric- 
tion. 


New Russell & Erwin Locks 


The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Conn., are placing on the marke 
a new Upright Rim Knob Lock, Ne. 480" 
and a new Horizontal Rim Knob Leck, N: 





* 











ra 


4200, both made entirely of steel, except th 
latch bolt and hub. Although these ar: 
inexpensive rim locks, the makers have used 
the same care on their manufacture, in the 
fitting of the lock case and the cap and of 
the bolts in the case, as in the case of th: 
company’s higher priced locks. They are 
made of steel and light in weight and ar: 
claimed to be indestructible. The finish i 
a glossy japan. The low price of thee 
locks is made possible through the use ot 
specially designed, high-speed autemati: 
presses, which enables their ecenomics 
manufacture on a quantity basis. 


Easel Card for Displaying Red 
Devil Tools 


easel card is now bein: 
distributed to merchants by Smith & 
Hemenway Co., Inc., Irvington, N. J., man 
ufacturers of the Red Devil Tools an‘ 
hardware specialties. The card is furnishe: 
with every order of one-half dozen lot 

‘Red Devil’ Pliers. The easels come in th 
5 8 and 10@-inc! 


An attractive 


following sizes, for 5, 6, 7, 
pliers respectively: 3% x 5%-in., 4% 
6%-in., 4% x 7%-in., 4% x 9-in, and 5% 
10%-in. They are made of heavy carc 
board, with a strong easel back fer ‘is 
playing in an upright position. Attractiv« 
ly printed in three colors, blue, yellew an 
red. A space is left for marking in th 
retail price. Two metal clips which ¢ 
with each easel make it easy to moun’ th 
tools on the boards. 
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CRUG TOAVOTOTOT ON OI OtOTOte 


An Opportunity for Sure Sales 
and Substantial Profits 


For Every Dealer in Hardware and Housefurnishings 


~~ 
S\SiS\h/e 


ONTINENTAL SANITARY CLOTH WINDOW VENTILATORS fill a real need. They permit health- 
giving Fresh Air to enter any Room, yet keep out dangerous drafts, dust, soot, dirt, rain or snow. 


Because they fill this vital need in the home, they will sell readily. Any reasonable display, demonstra- 
tion, or advertising of Continental Window Ventilators, will invariably be followed by a steady, consistent. 
ever-increasing demand for the ventilators. 


Just say to the thrifty housewife: “Are you interested in a means of protecting your curtains, draperies 
and furnishings from soot, dirt and moisture—in keeping them clean? Are you interested in a simple, inex- 
pensive Window Ventilator that will do all this and still permit Fresh Air to filter into your Rooms?” Just 
ask these questions and your replies will indicate the sales appeal of the Continental Fresh Air Window Ventilator. 


We are just entering the very best selling season for Ventilators. Send for full information and prices, 
or order a sample gross lot today. Retail prices range from 45c. to 90c. each. An ample margin of profit is pro- 
vided for you. 


The Ejight-Color Lithographed Window or Counter Display shown above will be sent free upon request. 
Also use our Free Imprinted Circulars, Electrotypes, Colored Show-Cards and Ventilator Signs. We will 
send photographs of Sales Producing Window Trims which you can reproduce in your own Windows. 








SIZES (IMTS Small stores sell a gross or two every season— 


Height Width-Adjustable large Department stores sell several hundred 
. a = o = fone dozen. A properly proportioned gross lot as- 


> > > = Sepes sortment would include: 7 doz. No. V937, 1 
15 inches 23 to 37 inches doz. No. V949, 3 doz. No. V1537 and 1 doz. 


15 inches 29 to 49 inches No. V1549. 
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Packed One Dozen in a Carton 


THE CONTINENTAL COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 














DENNING, ARK.—G. A. Harmon has 
recently suffered a fire loss. 

BisHop, CAL.—Watterson Bros., Inc., 
doing both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, has purchased the hardware stock 
of the Bishop Hardware Co. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Hellekson 
Hardware Co., 5413 Moneta Avenue, is 
purchaser of the Mowers Hardware Co. 
stock. Catalogs requested on the fol- 
lowing lines: Bathroom fixtures, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, flash- 
lights, garage hardware, heating stoves, 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
ae sre roofing, refrigerators, shelf 

ardware, silverware and stoves and 
ranges. 

NEW RayYMER, CoL.—The Raymer 
Hardware Co. has been incorporated to 
deal in barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, builders’ hardware, clocks and 
watches, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, flashlights, fur- 
naces, garage hardware, gasoline, gaso- 
line engines, glass, ammunition, har- 
ness, heavy hardware, incubators, lino- 
leum, mechanics’ tools, oils and greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, poultry 
supplies, refrigerators, rope, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop and washing ma- 
chines. The capital stock is $20,000 
and T. A. Nixon and others are the 
incorporators. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Dulin & 
Martin Co., Inc., 1215-1217 F. St., N. 
W., is making extensive alterations and 
enlarging its store. The concern car- 
ries both a wholesale and retail stock. 

ForT LAUDERDALE, FLA.—The Fort 
Lauderdale Mercantile Co., wholesaler 
and retailer, is remodeling its store and 
installing a modern front. 

AUBURN, ILL.—D. T. Queen is suc- 
cessor to O. O. Corneil. 

GILLESPIE, ILL.—R. C. Churchill & 
Sons have succeeded to the business of 
E. M. Barrett. The new owners have 
added a stock of revolvers, watches, 
bicycle supplies and tin shop and also 
increased their various lines. 

HOPKINTON, Iowa. — The Peoples 
Hardware Co. now owns the Nelson 
Hardware Co. stock. Catalogs re- 
quested on automobile accessories, auto- 
mobile tires, barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dynamite, electrical spe- 
cialties, electrical supplies, flashlights, 
fountain pens, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
gasoline, gasoline engines, glass, guns 
and ammunition, heavy hardware, in- 
cubators, insecticides, mechanics’ tools, 
oils and greases, paints, oils and var- 
nishes, plumbing department, prepared 
roofing, pumps, radio equipment, rope 
and twine, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys and 
games, washing machines and wall 
paper. 

Rock Rapips, Iowa—J. W. West, 
purchaser of the stock of E. J. Reigel, 
requests catalogs on the following: 
Barn equipment, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, cutlery, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, garage hardware, gasoline, guns 


and ammunition, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, incubators, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, shelf 
hardware, stoves and ranges and wash- 
ing machines. 

BELLAIRE, KAN.—F. E. Lumpkin has 
built a warehouse to house his stock of 
implements, He has also increased his 
hardware stock, and will be assisted in 
the management of the business by his 
son. 

VALLEY CENTER, KAN.—W. J. Weber 
has disposed of his stock to the Guthrie 
& Ingels Hardware. 

WAYNESBURG, Ky.—M. R. Wheeldon 
has taken over the stock of R. Curtis. 
Catalogs requested on a general line 
of hardware, stoves and ranges. 

BRUNSWICK, MAINE.—The Brunswick 
Hardware Co., new owner of the busi- 
ness of C. W. Rogers, requests catalogs 
on the following items: Bathroom fix- 
tures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks and watches, 
crockery pm gp glassware, cutlery, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
gasoline, glass, guns and ammunitions, 
hammocks and swings, marine hard- 
ware, mechanics’ tools, oils and greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes. poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, refrig- 
erators, rope and twine, seeds and fer- 
tilizers, sporting goods and stoves and 
ranges. 

BURLINGTON, MicH.—E. W. Howland 
has disposed of his stock to Ray D. 
Barnes, who requests catalogs on auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
auto storage batteries, barn equipment, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, clocks and watches, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical specialties, 
electrical supplies, flashlights, fountain 
pens, fishing tackle, furnaces, gasoline, 
gasoline engines, glass, hammocks and 
swings, harness, heavy hardware, in- 
cubators, insecticides, linoleum and oil 
cloth, mechanics’ tools, mill supplies 
oils and greases, paints, oils and var- 
nishes, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
radio equipment, refrigerators, rope 
and twine, seeds and fertilizers, shoe 
findings, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, vulcanizing depart- 
ment, washing machines and _ wall 
paper. A stock of radio equipment has 
been added. ; 

DULUTH, MINN.—The Power Hard- 
ware Co. has commenced business at 
106 W. First Street, dealing in the fol- 
lowing, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: automobile accessories, auto- 
mobile tires, barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, belting ond packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, gasoline, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, insecticides, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum and oil cloth, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, refrig- 


erators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, staves 
and ranges, tin shop, toys and games 
and washing machines. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Alfred J. 
Krank has opened a store at 108 §, 
Fourth St., where a stock of the fol- 
lowing is carried: ey, electrical 
household specialties, flashlights, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, silverware and washing machines, 

PINE RIVER, MINN.—The Petrie 
Hardware Co. has started in business 
here, and requests catalogs on a line of 
five and ten cent articles. 

ASHLAND, NesB.—S. F. Chambers is 
perenne of the stock of McCartney 

ros. He requests catalogs on barn 
equipment, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical house- 
hold specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, garage hardware, guns and 
ammunition, hammocks and tents, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lino- 
leum and oil cloth, lubricating oils, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, phono- 
graphs, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys 
and games, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 

PATERSON, N. J.—The Johnson Bros. 
Co. has moved to a new location at 130 
Broadway. 

CAMPBELL, N. Y.—The stock of the 
Joint Hardware Co. was destroyed by 
fire. Business has been resumed, and 
the concern now carries a line of auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, farm implements, flash- 
lights, furnaces, gasoline, gasoline en- 
gines, guns and ammunition, ham- 


.mocks and tents, harness, heating 


stoves, heavy hardware, linoleum and 
oil cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
prepared roofing, pumps, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop and washing machines. 

NortH Syracuse, N. Y.—The North 
Syracuse Hardware & Plumbing Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $5,000, by Francis H. Rine- 
hart and others. The concern will deal 
in the following, on which catalogs are 
requested: Automobile accessories, 
auto storage batteries, barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks and watches, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical special- 
ties, electrical supplies, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, garage hard- 
ware, gasoline engines, glass, gums 
and ammunition, harness, heavy hard- 
ware, insecticides, mechanics’ tools, 
mill supplies, oils and greases, paints, 
oils and varnishes, plumbing depart 
ment, poultry supplies, prepared rool- 
ing, pumps, rope and twine, seeds ese 
fertilizers, aporreng goods, stoves an 
ranges, tin shop nd washing machines. 














